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POETRY. 








From the Journal of Commerce. 

A preacher travelling through the Southern States, was rowed 
across a ferry by a pious old negro, who had labored hard through 
early manhood and middle age to purchase freedom for himself 
and his wife,and he mourned, that old age, and Joss of strength, 
would compel him to leave his children in slavery, He laid 
his hand on his breast and said, “Master has all my strength, 
and I have these old bones.” 


His head was white and his eyes were dim 
And his face was mark'd by wo; 

The vigorof youth had pass‘d from him, 
And labor had bent him low. 


He gave to the oar his remnant of strength 
As the shallop left the shore, 

And he told his tale of grief at length 
Ere the stream was ferried o’ er. 


He looked on one with his eyes’ dim ray, 
That he ne’er shall see again, 

Until the break of an endless day 
Far beyonda tyrant’s reign. 


**Master,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re a child of God, 
His seal is upon your face; 

Poor negro has felt his chast’ning rod, 
And gloried in his grace. 


‘The sun that rose upon master’s morn 
Kejoic’d o’er a free-born babe, 

But the light that broke when I was born 
Look’d down on a feiter'd slave, 


*‘T grew apace to my bitter lot, 
Too soon felt my heavy chain, 
And often I cry’d, Oh why will not 
Earth take back her child again? 


“I thought, perhaps, if I bent to toil, 
That Heaven might let me see 

A day in which I could tread the soil 
And breathe the air of the free. 


*<T toil’d et morn anu I toil’d at eve, 
Ané [toil’d in the mid day sun— 

I rested not when they gave me leave 
And said that my work was done, 


“J yielded not to the summer’s heat, 
Nor turn’d from the winter's frost, 

Nor shelter’d myself from storms that beat, 
Lest a copper should be lost. 


* I paid for myself, I have paid for my wife, 
But our sands are nearly run, 

And the freedom I've bought at the end of life 
Would have come with my setting sun.” 


He smote his breast with his eyes on high,— 
In a voice of subdu’d tones 

Said ‘Master has all my strength, and I 
Have nothing but tliese old bones.” 


Time adds a weight to each month that rolls; 
Weasoon shall restin our graves; 

We trust in Christ to receive our souls, 
But we leave our children slaves. 





PRAYER FOR THE OPPRESSED. 
BY PIERPONT. 


With thy pure dews and rains, 

Wash out, O God, the stains 
From Afric’s shore; 

And while her palm trees bud, 

Let not her children’s blood 

With her broad Niger's flood 
Be mirgled more! 


Quench, righteous God the thirst 

That Congo's sons hath cursed— 
The thirst for gold! 

Shall not thy thunders speak, 

Where Mammon’s altars reek, 

Where maids and matrons shriek, 
Bound, bleeding, sold? 


Hear’st thou, O God, those chains, 
Clanking on Freedom’s plains, 
By Christians wrought! 
Them, who those chains have worn, 
Christians from home have torn, 
Christians have hither borne, 
Christians have bought! 


Cast down, great God, the fanes, 

That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen— 

Temples, whose priesthood pore 

Moses and Jesus o'er, 

Then bolt the black man’s door, 
The poor man’s prison! 


Wilt thou not, Lord at last, 

From thine own image, cast 
Away. all cords, 

But that of love, which brings 

Man, from his wanderings, 

Back'to the King of Kings, 
The Lord of Lords? 





From the Emancipator. 


Epitaphs on Slave Traders. 


Dear Brother:—The following epitaphs are 
extracted from the tomb-stones of men who were 
engaged'inthe African Slave Trade personally 
or by prozy. Keep in mind that the men, 
eulogized in these grave-stone scraps, were en- 
gaged ina business now declared by this country 
and Great Britain to be 
now living, and now pursuing the traffic in which 
they died, would be deemed pirates, and would be 
hung as pirates, 

“Hon. W. W., died 1829. An honest man.” 

In what did his honesty consist? He was per- 
sonally engaged in the slave trade, and spent his 
life in that horrid work, and accumulated a large 
fortune by stealing and kidnapping the Africans, 
subjecting them to the horrors-of the middle 
Sage, and selling them into perpetual sighs and 
tears in the West Indies. The title, an honest 


4 bounty, and his soul sincere !” 


piracy; and these men, if 


man, who is said to be the noblest work ofGod, 
applied to one who lived and died in a work now 
declared to be piracy! 

“W. W. D., Esq.; died 1808.” “This stone 
contains an epitome of his virtues. Asa man, 
he was truly meritorious; asa merchant, correct 
in principle and practice. Benevolence, with 
rays divine, enriched and expanded his heart.” 
‘There is much more of it. .Now, who was 
W. W. D., Esq?. What did he do?, He was.an 
African Slave Trader. He owned a slave factory 
on the coast of Africa, where he lived and married 
an African, and had children; was engaged there 
several years in fomenting wars, in stealing ‘men, 
women and children, and in supplying cargoes of 
slaves: made a large fortune: came to the town 
where he now lies: forsook his wife and children. 
in Africa, or probably sold them for slaves: mar- 
rid another wife, lived, died, was buried and eulo- 
gized. Asa merchant, correct in principle and 
practice, a pirate!! Asa man, meritorious, a base, 
infamous man-thief, andkidnapper!! His heart 
expanded by benevolence—an inhuman tiger, 
tearing the helpless children of Africa from their 
homes!! 

“Capt. J.; died 1816. He fell asleep in Je- 
sus.” 

This man died in the slave trade, A man- 
thief, a robber, falling asleep in Jesus!! Dying 
in the very act of making merchandize of the bod- 
ies and souls of men, and sleeping in Jesus!! A 
kidnapper, going from kidnapping to sing God’s 
praises in heaven! 

“Capt. S. W.; died, 1796; and M. A. W; 
died 1795, on the coast of Africa— 


‘Ye youths and virgins pause, the loss deplore; 
Snatch’d ere their prime, and on a foreign shore ; 
Let this sad marble teach each youthful heart, 
Youth, Love, nor VIRTUE, can repel the dart.” 


These two young men died on the coast of Af- 
rica, engaged in plundering and robbing her of 
her children, and consigning them to hopeless 
misery and degradation. The youth of our coun- 
try are called to deplore the loss of those who died 
in doing that which is the sum of all villanies.” 
The virtue of a man-stealer’s, slave-trader’s heart, 
shield him from death! 

“Capt. J. S.; died 1807. 
bounty, and his sow! sincere.” 
This man commanded a ship engaged in the 
trade, in tears and broken hearts. He went geve- 
ral voyages; went one voyage and loaded his vessel 
with heart broken victims; on his voyage home, 
sickened and died. He was such asavage demon 
of cruelty to the slaves and to the sailors, that 
when his body was cast into the deep to be food for 
his kindred sharks, the sailors swung their caps, 
and gave three cheers. Of this savage demon, 
this shark, this pirate, it is said ‘large was his 


Large was his 


A. M_; died 1807. And the sea shall give up 
her dead.” 

True—she will give up her dead, and disclose 
all her secrets. In that awful day, how will this 
man, who perished in the slave-trade, appear?— 
[Tow will all soul-drivers and slave traders appear 
when they meet the poor victims of their lust, 
their avarice, their brutality and furious anger, 
before the tribunal of a just and omnipotent God! 
The secrets of the ocean, the secrets of Africa, 
the secrets of all slave factories and slave ships, 
will all be revealed. Then shall we see the mul- 
tiplied and complicated villanies, and unutterable 
horrors of the African slave trade. The sea 
and the dry land shall cast out: all slave traders, 
man stealers, and their poor victims, and face to 
face they shall stand before God. Then will the 
poor African demand of the Christian(!) civil- 
ized (!) thief and robl er, his wife and children, 
and satisfaction for all his untold griefs and woes. 
The sea and thedry land will disclose all crimes 
that lie buried in their dark caverns. What 
war! what bloodsheds! what murders! what foul 
deeds of infamy will appear registered against 
the slavite’s soul! Hear, all ye robbers and plun- 
derers of bleeding Africa—the sea shall give up 
her dead! You have, with remorseless hearts 
and murderous hands, hurled many living and 
many dead into the deep, to conceal your villany 
and shame; but the—ska sHALL GIVE UP HER 
pEAD! 

Let the following extract, taken verbatim from 
an original manuscript journal, belonging to the 
surgeon of a slave ship, tell the story of the slave 
trade—in which the above named men lived and 
died.— Branagen’s Notes to Avenia. . 

“Sestro, Dec. 29, 1724.—Notrade to-day, al- 
though many traders came on board. They in- 
formed us that the people are gone to war inland, 
and will bring prisoners in two or three days, in 
hopes of which we stay. The 30th—No trade 
yet, but our traders came on board to-day, and in- 
formed as that the pedple had burned four towns 
—so to-morrow we expect slaves off. The 31st— 
Fair weather, but notrading yet. We see each 
night towns burning, but we hear many of the 
Sestromen are killed bythe inland negroes; so 
that we fear this war will be unsuccessful— 
Jan. 2d—Last night we saw a prodigious fire 
break out about eleven o’clock, and this morning 
perceivedthe town of Sestroreducedtoashes. It 
contained some hundred housés, so that we find 
that their enemies are too hard for them at present, 
and consequently our trade is spoiled here-— 


lower down,” tostir up another war, burn more 
towns, and commit more murders. ; 

Such was, and is the African slave trade. This 
is the business of thieving and plunder—thus con- 
ducted with barbarous cruelty, and savage feroci- 
ty, which the slave traders and slave holders of 
the South, which all the pro-slavery men of our 
nation countenance, support, justify, and perpetu- 
ate. All who apologize for the continuance of 
slavery, for a longer or shorter time, are, before 
God, accessory to the crimes and horrors exhibi- 
ted in the above extract. ‘ 

But the true character of slave dealers and 


Therefore we weighed anchor, and proceeded’ 


hands—their epitaphs be written “by other pens. 
the epitaphs of her civilizedand Christian invad- 
ers. ‘Then will it be said of them, honest men? Be- 


asleep in Jesus! A Christian slave trader!! 9 
Christian pirate!!! A few years hence, and 
what will be thought of a pious, Christian slave 
holder? Posterity will settle this question as 


Richmond, Charlestown, and New Orleans. 
H.C: W, 


Something worth Looking at. 


We take the following from the Hampshire 
(Mass.) Gazette. We are informed that its au- 
thor is a prominent member at the bar in that re- 
gion. At any rate, be he who he may, the points 
stated are worth inquiry, and: we wish the gentle- 
man himself; or some one else, would give them a 
thorough discussion. We should be glad to pub- 
lish it in our columns. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Hawley,—A great deal is said about the 
abolition of ‘slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Permit me to invite the advocates of slavery to 
show that clause in the Constitution of the United 
States which either in letter or spirit recognizes 
its existence there. Slavery no more rightfully 
or constitutionally exists in that’ District than in 
Massachusetts, and at this moment, every slave 
has a perfect right to leave the service of his pre- 
tended master, and walk at large a freeman, em- 
ancipated and disenthralled. It is well known 
that chief justice Shaw, in our supreme court, has 
lately held, that a slave coming here voluntarily 
with his master from a slave state, or being here 
and not a fugitive, has a perfect right to his liberty. 
The only clauses in the constitution 1ecognizing 
slavery, are, one in which the appoirtment of re- 
presentatives and taxes is made, which in its terms 
applies only to “states”—another in which the 
slave trade is not acknowledged after 1808, and 
one other in which it is provided that a fugitive 
slave escaping from one “state” into another, shall 
not be discharged from service, but delivered up 
on claim of the owner. Judge Shaw has well and 
wisely said, in his late opinion, that this last clause 
being against natural right, is to be strictly con- 
strued; that its terms are not entitled to extension 
beyond the letter of its provisions. If this is cor- 
rect,—and who doubts it except the slave holder, 
—it cannot be pretended, that a slave in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is held to service in any “state,” 
and of course, if he leaves the service of his mas- 
ter, there is no power given by the constitution 
which can reclaim him. This very clause, by 
being restricted to persons held to service ina 
state, impliedly admits that a fugitive from a dis- 
trict or territory as discharged from such service. 
Any law of cong-ess undertaking to regulate or 
control this kind of property in the District or in a 
territory, would be unconstitutional, for the con- 
stitution recognizes no such property, except in 
the three enumerated clauses, which, being at war 
with “natural right,” are to be strictly construed. 
In any othercase, such law would not only conflict 
with natural right, but with the preamble of the 
constitution, which is “the key to unlock the whole 
meaning of it,” and which declares that it was es- 
tablished “to secure the blessings of liberty” tothe 
“people of the United States.” Let the slaves in 
the District of Columbia, therefore, without wait- 
ing for petitions, and discussions, and enactments, 
individually or collectively, and whether perma- 
nent or transient residents, march into Pennsyl- 
vania, or any of the free states, in the liberty 
wherewith God, and nature, and the constitution 
have madethem free. No power on earth can law- 
fuily hinder, molest, or reclaim them. This is the 
doctrine of Judge Shaw carried out, and of every 
friend of constitutional liberty.—Hamp. Gazette, 








Incidental Testimony, 
Unirep Brernren’s Mission. 


Summary view for 1834—South Africa.—The 
awakening among the colonists in the neighbor- 
hood of Guadenthal and Elim, prooceeded without 
any interruption. The work of education has re- 
ceived a new impulse, owing to the establishment 
of infant schools, the evident blessing attendant on 
those founded at the settlements above mentioned 
having led to the introduction of similar institutions 
at Groenckloof and Elim. The month of Decem- 
ber was.rendered memorable by occurrences, part- 
ly of a joyous and partly of a distressing nature. 
Among the joyous, deserves to be specially noticed 
the abolition of slavery, which was carried into ef- 
fect on the first of December, agreeably to an act 
of the British Legislature, in the most peaceful 
and satisfactory manner; of the distressing, the 
most prominent was the incursion of a horde of 
Caffres into the eastern districts of the Colony, 
whose course was marked by plunder and blood- 
shed, till checked by the advance of a strong body 
of English troops and militia. ‘To the Colonial 
force were attached several hundred Hottentots, 
belonging to Guadenthal and other of our stations, 
whose orderly and Christian conduct gained them 
general respect and good will. When the danger 
seemed at its height, Enon was deserted fora sea- 
son by the major part of the Hottentot congrega- 
tion, who, underthe guidance of the missionaries, 
found a hospitable asylum at Uitenhage. The 
close of the year was thus marked by many anx- 
ieties and apprehensions, In the midst of these 
‘troubles, Shiloh remained unmolested, and our 
brethren were enabled to proceed with the erection 
ofa church. The commencement of the preach- 
ing of the gospel in their own language caused 
great joy tothe Tambookies, and inspired the hope 
that the small flock of converts already~ gathered 
from that nation would increase in number and in 
grace. 

British West Indies.—It 





slave holders will, ere long, be drawn by other 





} off 


Africa, will soon draw the characters, and write 


nevolent, sincere,and virtuous men? They felj 


they wander among the tombs of Washington, 


is well known that 
serious apprehensions were entertained: by many 
persons, in regard tothe immediate consequences 
‘the emancipation of the negroes; the Lord was, 





Pes 


| however, pleased to put these fears to shame, and 
to render the first of August, the day of freedom, 
a season of festive joy and ‘devout thanksgiving, 
not only to the negro and colored population gen- 
erally, but also to their spiritual teachers, and no 
ineonsiderable portion of their fellow subjects of 
European extraction. On this memorable day, 
the, churches at our several mission stations could 
scarcely contain a third of the eager worshippers, 
and from that time the desire after the word of God 
lias everywhere continued unabated, and in some 
instances evidently increased. May the outward 
liberty now enjoyed be improved by all those who 
hear the gospel, for the attainment of the true lib- 
erty of tle: children of God, that when their race 
here kelow is run, they may receive the end of 
their faith, even the salvation of their souls!—— 
Throughout the remaining months of the year, a 
very commendable diligence was to be observed 
among the hundreds of children who frequent the 
Missicn schools, that they might severally become 
entitled to the copy of the New Testament and 

Book of Psalms, which the’ British and Foreign 

Bible Society had generously engaged to present 

to every enfranchised negro who could read the 

Scriptures by the Christmas ensuing. At several 

stations new school houses ,were erected; which 

have been diligently attended by adults as well as 

children. — Missionary Herald. 





Liberty of Speech. 


Soon after the suppression of the Anti-Slavery 
Society in one of our New England Colleges, the 
students were forbidden to read essays on the sub- 
ject, as a college exercise. The following was 
read the next week before the senior class. The 
president of the college, who was in the chair, 
was unable to object to it, as a violation of his de- 
cree, inasmuch, as not a word on the subject of 
slavery could be found in the piece. 


ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 


Some men have aspirit of decision which will 
not suffer them to remain neutral on any question 
of importance. No sooner is such a case presen- 
ted toa man of this character than a hasty decis- 
ion is followed by «immediate energetic action-— 
This haste may sometimes throw him on the wrong 
side, and he may be the means of much harm; 
still, such an one, however blundering, cannot fail, 
if his motives be right, of accomplishing far more 
good in the course of his life, than one of those 
who will do nothing for fear of doing wrong.— 
And when he is right in his plans and meth- 
ods, this promptness and energy of character are 
truly invaluable. 
The Apostle Paul wasa man of this stamp — 
No sooner has he completed his education, than, 
being “exceedingly zealous” of the law, he enters 
upon a scheme for exterminating Christianity. It 
is not probable that he engaged in this enterprise 
without some consideration. We may imagine 
him consulting with some of the chief priests, 
better acquainted than himself with the sect to 
be opposed. “What are they?” enquires the 
young pharisee. “They are fanatics and enthu- 
siasts,” answers an old priest, “who maintain 
opinions too absurd to be refuted.” “They are 
disorganizers,” says another, “for wherever their 
doctrines prevail,the son dishonoreth his father, the 
daughter dishonoreth her mother, the daughter-in- 
law is against her mother-in-law, and a man’s foes 
are they of his own household.” “Their doc- 
trines are incendiary, and make a tumult among 
the people,” adds a third, who had lent his 
own influence to these mobs to suppress argu- 
ments he could notanswer, who did not seem to 
see the monstrous injustice of charging the guilt 
of a mob toits victims. “They are traitors, and 
will causethe Romans to come and take away 
both our place and our nation,” rejoins the 
fourth, whoenjoyed a fat office by the favor of the 
oppressors of his nation. “Nor is the character 
of their leaders,” adds another, “better than their 
principles. Matthew the publican, was one of the 
most notorious speculators in all Galilee: Can 
such a man advocate the truth?” Another ack- 
nowledged leader,” eontinues a fifth, “is a per- 
jurer, who once disavowed the sect under oath.” 
“This same. Peter,” addsa sixth, “uses the most 
opprobrious epithets the Hebrew language can 
furnish. Hecalls our whole nation murderers.” 
“Their professed Head and Founder was always 
offensive to. the people,” says the seventh. “It is 
in evidence,” says the eighth, “that he threat- 
ened to destroy the temple of our holy religion.” 
“And, worse than that, he calls our most venera- 
ble men and purest pharisees hypocrites,” says 
the ninth. “Nay,” says the tenth, “his projects 
of destruction were boundless. It is in evidence, 
he threatened to kindle a fire upon theearth. His 
very words ware taken down, What will I if it 
be already kindled?” Then follow in quick suc- 
cession other charges, such ds malice can at any 
time pick up, blacker if possible, though less au- 
thentic. The well known history of Judas serves 
for the conclusion. 
Such, probably was the information on which 
Paul founded his'opinion of the Christian system. 
As he considers the standing of his informers, 
men venerable for their age—men of tried char- 
acter and high ecclesiastical standing. (the D. D.’s 
of their day,) can he doubt the justice of their al- 
legations? . 
ere the read.r was interrupted by the Rev. 
Doctor, and the following dialogue ensued : 

President—how do you"know Paul went to the 
chief priests? 

Student—The Bible informs us that he receiv- 
ed his authority of them. 

President—Well how do you know that they 
were men venerable for their age and standing? 

Student—The term chief priests implies they 
were verierable for their standing; and it was 

dst which’ could not easily be attained without: 
a considerable advance in age. 





He receives his commission and withdraws. So 

far his guilt appears comparatively small. He 
has acted “ignorantly and in unbelief.” True, .a 
hasty decision is wrong. But in another aspect he 
appears more deeply guilty. Suppose Christiani- 
ty false, in this respect he was not the less guilty 
because it was false, Paul knew that the Chris- 
tians were MEN—that they had the rights of men. 
He would have shrunk fiom the idea of robbing 
them of their money by false imprisonment and 
beating. But he was willing to take from them by 
violence a right far dearerthan money, the rightof 
expressing and.defending their opinions, and of 
complying with the duties of their consciences to- 
ward God. He sought by this means to ayoid a 
gulf of anarchy into which hesupposed the nation 
about to plunge, believing, probably, the end would 
justify the means. But “they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” Little did the Sanhe- 
drim think that their children must drain to the 
dregs that bitter cup their fathers had mingled for 
the Christians, But Romish power is never slow 
to plead a precedent for the suppression of offen- 
sive opinions, and in vain do persecutors pray for 
deliverance whea persecuted in their turn.* The 
spirit of persecution is alwaysthe same. Itis the 
atmosphere in which tyrants draw their breath. It 
renders hatred desperate.—Paul was so full of it 
that he breathed out threatening and slaughter, so 
exceeding mad was he against the Christians, that 
not even women could escape his fury. His whole 
character can be summed up in two words of his 
own—he was “a persecutor and injurious.” 

But of whatever injury his natural impetuosity 

made him the cause, this same trait afterwards 
made ample amends for it. After his conversion, 
his decision of character was as conspicuousas be- 
fore —He declared the truth with such energy and 
success, that he wascharged with having “turned 
the world upside down.” He could address an‘in- 
furiated multitu2e till they “cried out and threw 
off their clothes and cast dust in theair.” Four 
times he suffered the penalty of the Lynch-law 
of thatday. Thrice whipped, once stoned, but 
still he persevered in preaching the truth, however 
unwelcome, in every city and village, till the mobo- 
cracy, since misnamed the majesty of the people, 
compelled him to fly for his life. 
Paul was no fence man. He was ready to com- 
mit himself at once to what he believed to be the 
truth. He wasa true radical—presenting a noble 
contrast to the calculating, temporiz:ng spirit of 
expediency. 

The week after the suppression of the society, 
mentioned above, the same class had a debate.— 
The question ‘selected by the disputants was, 
‘Ought a Peace Society to be formed in College?’ 
During the debate, the forbidden subject was ad- 
roitly kept out of sight, while the arguments of the 
President, for suppressing the Society, were de- 
liberately advanced by one side, word for word, 
and faithfully examined by the other, 





* The Jews were severely persecuted in turn, by the 
Spanish inquisition. May they not some day turn our gag- 
laws respecting conveying incendiary publications by mail, 
c. to an equally profitable account should they.ever gain 
the ascendancy here? God forbid. 

Ed.- Eman. 





Tyranny of the Spindle, 


“Slavery in the south is keaven on earth, tothe 
tyranny of the spindle at the north.’— Rev. J. C. 
Postell. 

To show our readers how well informed Mr. 
Postell is in relation to the slavery ‘of the spindle 
at the north,’ in comparison of which he thinks 
southern oppression is Sheaven on earth,’ we give 
the following account of some recent proceedings 
of the female operatives at Lowell, Mass. It is from 
a letter of Rev. O. Scott, published in Zion’s 
ITerald. 

“Between two and three thousand have left the 

mills, to speak within bounds—more than 500 of 
whom, it is thought, have left the place. Several 
of the factories are entirely still, and a number of 
others are nearly empty. What the end will be, 
it is impossible now to tell. The ‘bone of conten- 
tion’ is comparatively a small one, and is of import- 
ance only so far as principle is involved. The 
girls contend that the manufacturers have violated 
a previous understanding, or contract. 
“The facts, so far as we have been able to learn 
them, appear tu bethese.—The girls have entered 
the mills with the understanding, that they were 
to have somuch wages, and pay $1 25 for board, 
and no more. This price for board was made a con- 
dition in the leases of the tenants. But several 
months ago, the agents raised the price of board 
124 cents more per week, and paid ‘it themselves, 
thus recognizing the principle for which the girls 
contend. On the Ist of this month they raised the 
price of board 123 cents more per week, and direct- 
ed the house-keepers to charge it to the girls— 
This, without a corresponding increase of wages, 
the girls considered a violation of a previous un- 
derstanding. It is agreed on all hands that $1 50 
per week is low enough for board, but it is believed 
by many besides the girls, that the agents ought in 
justice to pay the whole of the extra 25 cents—es- 
pecially as the manufacturing business is better 
than it has been for many years. : 

“The girls contend, that theagents had the same 
right to reduce their wages, as they had to raise 
the price of board, without their consent. They 
consider this decree of the manufacturers a species 
of oppression, an innovation upon their rights. 
The cause of their employers is suffering im- 
mensely, and must for months: to come, let what 
will take place. 3 

“The probability is, that 1000 of the girls will 
leave at any rate, and that it will take a year fully 
to replenish the pli And. should some 
of the girls go again, under the present terms, It 
-willbe a lesson for agents, which they will not soon 
forget. Let this matter result as it may, it 1s be- 
lieved that the rights of the girls will be more — 
a in future; and that the ‘turn out will 





President—Go 6n sir] , ee 


y 
have this good effect, to say the least.”.... , 








"PAE PHILANTHROPIST. 


CINCINNATI, DEC. 16, 1836. 











Members or Concress.—The Philanth: opist will be sent occa- 


sionally, during the present session of Congress, to the members of 


that Body—especially to those from slave-bolding states. We 
have no other object in doing so, than to furnish them with ouch 
information as our paper contains of the true state of a question 
in which they are mach concerned, and ahout which nothing 
should be withheld from them. “Should any of them return us the 
paper, with their naines written on the envelope or margin, it 
ahal! be considered as the expression of adesire that it should not 
be sent agair. 





Mr. Breckinridge and Mr. Thome, 

These gentlemen are both natives of Kentucky, ‘and 
grew up to manhood there. ‘They have, both, for sev- 
eral years, been memters, and they are now ministers of the 
same church in this country. 

Mr. Breckinridge is in the prime of life, being something 
under forty yearsof age. Ele possesses talents and hae 
made acquisitions, which, so far as they are necessary, qual- 
ify him, according to the testimony of all who know him, for 
distinguished usefulness in the ministry of the Gospel. 

Mr. Thome, we should think, does not exceed twenty- 
five years of age. His character, as a religious man, is, we 
believe, above all suspicion Forone at his period of life, 
his intellectual attainments are abundant and varied. His 
powers of mind and general capacity for usefulness we would 
uot raise above, whilst we are not authorized to sink them 
below, those of Mr. Breckinridge. 

Both these gentlemen have expressed, in strong language, 
their opposition to s!avery, have testified in the most decided 
terms of the polluting streams which flow from it. They 
bave, both, favored the public with their viewe—with the 
conclusions to which their minds have been led, by what they 
have seen and knowa of slavery iu their different spheres of 
observation. By unprejudiced minds, the testimony of both, 
bas been regarded as that of witnesses, not ouly entirely 
aompetent, but entirely credible. 

Mr. Breckinridge, ia speaking of slavery expresses him- 
eelf thus: —“Shame, disgrace, infamy; the blighting of all 
hopes, the withering of all joys; long, unnoticed wo, unten- 
ded poverty, a dishonored name, an unwept death, a foigot- 
ten grave; all, and more than all, are in these words, he ts 
a slave.” It abrogated the clearest laws of nature, in sepa- 
rating the mother from the child—it wrung the ‘tears of an- 

» guish from our brethren in Christ—was a ferocious tyranny 
—at war with every species of social system—with every 
Jaw of nature, with every lesson of experience, and with ev- 
ery conclusion of reason, “Ag it existed among ue [lis 
@peech was delivered in Kentucky] it presented an aspect 
scarcely Jess singular than it was indefensible ;” whilst, 
“the legislative acts, which with a cool atrocity,to be equalled 
enly by the folly of the claim they set up over the persons 
of God’s creatures, doom to slavery the free African, the 
moment his eyes are opened on the light of heaven, for no 
other offence than being the child of parents thus doomed be- 
fore him, can in the judgment of truth and the estimation of 
@ just posterity, be held inferior in heinousness only to 
the first act of piracy which made them slaves.” Slavery 
outraged decency and justice; reduced them [the slaves} 
to the necessity of universal concubinage and encouraged 
te universal prostitution.”? 

Mr. Thome in speaking on the same subject had said,— 
that the lodgings of slaves in villages are exposed to the en- 
trance of strangers every hour of the night, and that the 
@leeping apartments of both sexes are common; that the 
slaves are debarred from the ordinary social and conversa- 
tional intercourse with the other members of the family; 
that they receive no moral instruction; that they roam over 
the village streets in the evening, indulging in vulgar jestings, 
‘end voluptuous songs; or they receive other slaves into the 
hitchens they occupy, where they pass the time together in 
gambling, dancing, drinking, and obscene conversation, till 
late at night, when the wholeis crowned with indiscriminate 
debauchery,—and that these scenes occur in the kitchens of 
ehurch members and elders as well as of other persons. 

According to the above abstract, the depositions of these 
gentlemen, so far from exhibiting anv diserepancy, show the 
most harmonious agreeement. ‘Their testimony is so fully 
@ccordant, that Mr. Breckinridge and Mr. Thome might 
mutually use that of the other as cumulative—as adding 
wtrength and confirmation to his own. The only difference 
is in the character of the evidence--Mr. B’s. being more 
@ereral and declamatory, whilst Mr. Thome’s presents 
facts, and deals in particulars. Yet ai] that is said by the 
latter, any audience would have been well prepared for, by 
the more general revelations of the former. 

Mr. Breckinsidge was deputed by the highest authority of 
the Presbyterian church to an imporrant and honcrable mis- 
sion to the Congregational churches of England and Wales. 
Whilst in England he engaged in a discussion with Mr. 
George Thompson, with the view of defending the Govern- 
ment and Church of the U. States from the chargeof be- 
ing a slave-holding government and a slave-holding church, 
The debate was conducted with ail due form, and with the 
utmost courtesy to Mr. B. on.the part of the persons presi- 
ding and by the audience, as Mr. B. himself handsomely 
wcknowledged in his conclusion; and before a select assem- 
blage, the very elile, we conclude, of a populous city, dis- 
tinguished for its literature, refinement, and Christianity. 
It was continued five evenings,—the last topic presented by 
Mr. Breckinridge on the last evening, was in these words: 

“There was only one more topic on which he seemed 
ealled on to remark; and that he had several times passed 
over, out of considerations of delicacy. It had all along 
been his aim to use as little freedom as possible with the 
names of individuals--and he could declare, that he had 
implicated by name, no one except out of absolute necessity 
—that he had foreborne to say true but severe things of sev- 
eral who had been most unjustly commended during this 
discussion—and had omitted of the very few he had cen- 
@ured by name, decidedly worse things, than those he had 
uttered of them—and which he might have uttered both 
truly and pertinently. 

Amongst the cases of ratherpeculiar forbearance, was the 


eft cited oneyof.a misguided young man, by the name of 


Thome, who went from Kentucky to New York to re- 
peat a most audacious speech which was no doubt prepared 
for him, before an. assembly literally the most mixed that 
@as ever convened in that city: baving delivered which, he 
departed with the pity or contempt of 9 10ths of all the de- 
cent people in it, and went I know not whither, and dwells I 
know not where. The victory as trumpeted, and now celebra- 


ted, of which he was part gainer, consisted of two portions 


—the destruction of the colonization cause—and the degra- 
dation of Kentucky, bis native State. ‘Thedeath of the 
Society was signalized by a subscription of six thousand dol- 
lars on the-part of its friends; and the infamy of Ken- 


tucky was illustrated by the ready stepping forward of four 
~ of her sons to confront andconfound the ingrate who com- 
menced his career of manhood by smiting his pareut in the 


face.” 


We will not trust ourself to give utterance to the feelings 
excited in us by the course it bas pleased Mr. Breckinridge 
How far such conduct may be 
feeonciled with the claims which an adversary—nay, even 
@n enemy—has on every generous mind; how far with the 
eharity and forbearance be owed to.an absent brother, whose 
reputation he attempted, before such an assembly, to blast 
forever; how far, with the claims to his respect of the Church 
he represented, when in a land of strangers, he used,—and 
thus using, tarnished,—the dignities with which she had 


to pursue in the matter. 


elothed him, in attempting the achievement of 


| prunity 1 Seite, 
oe 


Tribute to the North. site P 
~~ Vpyisenaton person. |” 

We edivact; from the Columbia (S. @) Teleteape, 9 
1 sketch of the recent speech of Mr. Senator sige, a 
public meeting at Columbia, in weference to the Char eston 
and Cincinnati Railroad. In this speech he took cudhion 
to bear honorable testimony, from personal observation to 
the character, the enterprise, and public spirit of the North: 
We give place to this skétch with great’ pleasure—not mere- 
ly as a gratifying tribute, from an eminent man—oF as a 
beautiful specimen of his rich and flowing oratory—but as 
ai) indication of the growth of a better understanding and 
better feeling among the citizens of the South, with relation 
to their Northern brethren, The facilities of intercourse are 
rapidly tending to the removal or modification, of merely 
sectional and local prejudices; and we hope, that in the con- 
tinued and increasing interc ication of the North and 
South, they will entirely disappear. We would commend 
the remarks of Mr. Preston to the especial attention of 
our readers. — Boston Atlas. 


[We would commend them to the especial atiettien of 
all our Southern readers. |—Nat. Intel. 


Mr. Preston, in his speech concerning the Ruilread, on 
Monday last, drew a very striking contrast between the dif- 
ference of character of the people of the Northern and of 
the Southern parts of the Union, and the consequently op- 
posite condition of the countries that they inhabit, 

He said that no Southern man can journey, (ashe had 
lately dune) through the Northern States, and witness the 
prosperity, the industry, the’ public spizit, which they ex- 
hibit, the , sedulous cultivation of all those arts by 
which life.is rendered comfortable and respectable, without 
feelings of deep sadness and shame, as he remembers his 
own neglected and desolate home. ‘There no dwelling is to 
be seen abandoned, no farm uncultivated, no man idle, no 
waterfall even, unemployed, Every person and everg thing 
performs a part towards the grand result, and the whole land 
is covered with fertile fields, with manufactories, and canals, 
and railroads, and public edifices, and towns, & cities. Along 
the route of the great New York’canal, (that glorious mon- 
ument of the glorions memory of De Wit Clinton,) a 
canal, a railroad, and a turnpike, are to be seen in the 
width of perhaps a hundred yards, each of them crowded 
with travel, or flowing with’commerce. ‘Throughout their 
course, lands that before their construction would ecarcely 
command five dollars the acre, now eell for fifty, seventy-five, 
ora hundred. Passing along it you see no space of three 
miles, without a town ora village, and you aie never out 
of the sound of a church bell, 


We, of the South, are mistaken in the character of these 
people, when we thivk of them only as pedilars in horn flints 
and bark nutmegs. ‘Their energy and enterprise are directed 
to all objects, great and smal], within their reach, At the 
fall of a scanty rivulet they set up their little manufactory 
of wooden buttons or combs; they planta barren hill side 
with broom corn, and make it into brooms at the bottom, 
and on itstop they erecta windmill. ‘Thus, at asingle spo’, 
you may see the earth, the air, and the water, all working 
for them, But, at the same time, the ocean is whitened to 
iisextremities, with the sails of their ships, and the land is 
covered with their woaks of art and usefulness. 

Massachusetts is perhaps, the most flourishing of the 
Northern States. Yet of natural productions she exports 
but two articles—granite andice, Absolutety nothing but 
rock and ice! Every thing else of her commerce, from 
which she derives so mnch, is artificial—the work of her 
own hands. 


All thie is done, in a region with a bleak climate anda 
sterile soil, by the energy and intelligence of the peop!e.— 
Each man knows thac the public good is his individual ad- 
vantage. The number of railroads, and other modes of 
expeditious intercommunication, knit the whole country 
irto a closely compacted mass, through which the produc- 
tions of commerce and of the press, the comforts of life, 
and the means of knowledge, are universally diffused; 
while the close intercourse of travel and business, makes all 
men neighbors, and promotes a common interest and com- 
mon sympathy. Yn a cemmunity thus connected, a single 
flash of thought, pervades the whole land, almost as rapidly 
as thoughtitself can fly. The population becomes, as it 
were a single set of muscles, animated by a common sen- 
sorium. 

How different the condition of things in the South! 
Here the face of the country wearsthe aspect of premature 
old age, and decay. No improvement is seen going on, 
nothing is done for posterity, ne man thinks of any thing 
beyond the present moment. Our lands are yearly tasked 
to their utmost capacity of production, and when exhausted, 
are abandoned, for the youthful West. Because Nature 
has been prodigal to us, we seem: to think it unnecessary 
to do any thing for ourselves. The industry and skill that 
have converted the inclement and barren hills of New Eng- 
land, into a garden, in the genial climate and fertile soil of 
the South, would create almost a paradise. Our natural 
advantages are among the greatest with which Providence 
has blessed mankind, but we lack the spirit to enjoy and 
improve them. * The rich ore is beneath our feet, yet we dig 
not forit. The golden fruit hangs from beneath the bough, 
and we lift not our heads to gatherit. ‘The cask of deli- 
sions liquor is before our eyes, but we are too lazy to 
broach it. In thinking, in writing, and in talking, we are 
equal to any people on the face of the earth; but we do 
nothing but think, write and talk. 


ent 


- 








REMARKS. 


The above reveals a singular state of things in this 
country and for this day. How strange it is that Mr. Pres- 
ton never once adverted to the cause of the wide difference 
in the conditions of the two countries of which he speaks. 
Low bEnding is the influence of slave-holding oppression ! 
This gentleman who certainly ranks among the first minds 
of our country wants even yet much purging of hit moral 
and intellectual vision, before he will see altogether aright. 
He seems to think, that South Carolina, laboring under the 
incubus of Slavery, and now almost at the poin: of suffo- 
cation—with her life’s blood poisoned—can by a mere act 
of volition, put forth the efforts of a sound and healthful 
body. As well might the poor victim of intemperance, 
afier half a lifetime expended in the most enervating de- 
bauchery, imagine that he could put forth the action of his 
temperate and self-denying neighbor. No: as his only 
hope ought to be im abandoning his destructive habits— 
so South Carolina’s ought to be, in at once relinquishing 
what has given “her the aspect”—aye and more than the 
aspect—“cf premature old age and decay.” Her bloated 
face—her blood shot eye —her effeminate and shrivelled 
and tottering limbs are not owing to the fact that the colored 
people arewithher. No: itis because she isan oppressor 
=-it is because she has placed herself in opposition to God, 
that he opposes her, and withers her, and will finally con- 
sume her if she repent not of her Sin. In vain it is—ut. 
terly in vain, for South Carolina, or any of the exhausted 
South, to attempt to rise, so as to stand up among her sis- 
ters, with the load of slavery pressing her to the earth. It 
is utterly impossible. No people ornationcandoit. Their 
debility-—bringing on them the contempt of their neighbors— 
is the curse of God upon oppression. How can it be se- 
moved, unless by repentance, and by works which consist 
with repentance and show its sincerity ? : 

Another revelation made by Mr. Preston is the ignorance 
of the South. Franklin, and Hancock—and Warren—the 
Adamses and Sherman were of New England. Her bosom 
is crowded with colleges, at which fundreds of the South- 
em youth are educated. Ler common schools are the 
wonder of the land—she is the officina of school teachers 
for the South—her ministers occupy Southern pulpits— 
her able periodicals instruct. our own continent and rival 
those of an older one—her members of Congress meet, and 
—when they do—they generally master, those of the South; 
all this every body might know, and ought to know, and 
yet the South has been used to think of New Englanders 
“only as pediers in horn flints and bark nutmegs!”’ It is 
no wonder she bas been £o presumptuous and overbearing, as 
she is so ignorant and unenlightened. We trust that New 
England will not receive Mr. Preston’s remarks as a com- 


degrading | pliment to her. And yet doubtless, there will be a por- 
and dishonoring a MmasER of that cburch,a. minister ¢ 
6f ‘that chureh, we leave to that ehurth and t the eom- 


tion of the publi¢ press there, that in the true spirit of syco- 
phancy, will trumpet forth Me. P.'s remarks as exceedingly 
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From the PITTSBURGHER, 


et Re a “ABOLITION IN" PITTSBURGH. Gi fl +? 
The ‘members of the“Pitasburgh Anti-Slavery Society,” 
finding it impossible to enlist our citizens, sufficiently to at- 


adopted the alternative of challenging any whodo not favor 
their plans, to meet them in a public debate, 4 

The following advertisement we cut from @ newspaper in 
this city: 

RESPECTFUL INVITATION. : : 

The all-absorbing anid vital question of Slarery,in which 
the present generation are for themselves and their posterity 
deeply interested, is proposed for a calm, candid and consti- 
tutional investigation, that the public may be fully informed 
of facts, and thereby enabled to adopt a correct opinion on 
this momentous question: “Any gentlemen. feeling disposed 
to take the opposite to immediate emancipation are respect- 
fully reqitested ‘to communicate their intention to the “sub- 
scriber, that arrangements may be made for the.discussion. 

JOUN DICKSON, Sec’y. 
Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Society. 

N: B: “He that loveth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” 

Noy. 23, 1836, ' : 

CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 

We propose to meet the ‘Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety” and discuss “the all important and vital question of 
Slavery,?? and pledge ourselves to find many “gentlemen 
feeling disposed to take the opposite to immediate emanci- 
pution,” provided they will allow us to designate Nashville, 
St. Louis, or Vicksburg, as the place for the investigation, 
otherwise our name will be Haynes, 

P. S. Our reason for choosing to locate the scene ina 
Slave State, is twofold, First, Because we would secure 
there, a more numerous audience than we could have in the 
free states. And, secondly, Because the discussion would 
be more likely to accomplish good, should it oceur among a 
population interested, Physicians usually visit their patients 
and learn, not from rumor, but actual inquiry and observa- 
tion, the condition of their patient, before they prescribe or 
eall in council. Let us, therefore, visit our Patient, the 
South, first, and afterwards we will be better prepared to nd- 
minister medicine, Councils are usually held at the patienv’s 
house, and medicine administered in propria persona. 

N. B. “He that loveth the truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” 

Nov. 25th, 1836. 

QuvuerE.—Do not the laws of honor give the persons chal- 
lenged, the right to choose place and weapons? ‘The place 
we have selected; and our weapons are the Bible, the ¢ on- 
stitution, ‘the Laws,’ Facts and Sword of the Spirit. “Let 
not the weapons of your warfare be carnal, but spisitual.” 

T. WILSON HAYNES. 

Now, whe weuld ever have conjectured that the above 
was from a Minister of the Gospel. Yet, ic is: and from 
the editor of a Journal set up to guide the mind ofa religious 
denomination. We have received from a most esteemed 
friend and intelligent abolitionist some very sensible and se- 
rious comments on the piece of Mr. Haynes. We think, he 
treats the matter too gravely ;---that Mr. H. would probably 
be but little influenced by bis arguments--and that he, Mr. 
H. from the character of his mind, as it is developed in the 
above remaks and in some of his editorials, can have but 
litte influence on others. Wohilst Mr. Haynes ought not to 
be answered according to his folly, yet, he ought to be ans- 
We know of 
no better way of doing thie, than by again presenting to the 
contemplation of Mr. H. a brace of his own editorial off- 
spring sent out into the world in the same No. of the Pitts- 
burgher in which the “CHALLENGE aCcEPTEer” is to be 
found. Truly Mr. H. must havea good opinion of the cha- 
rity of the world, to trust to it such a pair of green horns! 
Here they are, 


wered, that he be not wise in his own conceit. 


CHEERING, 


We learn that the citizens of Connersville, Tenn. and vi- 
cinity, are about to erect a new Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and also a new Female Academy. We certainly 
feel interested in the improvement of our native village. The 
public spirit, and republican simplicity and independence of 
soul of the Tennesseeans, is proverbial. The citizens of 
Cornersville are TeNNESSEEANS, and chivalrous, enterpris- 
ing republicans. Our native home—we love thee still, and 
will for ever. 


A KISS.-THE WEATHER. 


On Thursday last we were permitted to kiss the finest 
cheek, perhaps, ever saluted, It was the snowy cheek of 
WINTER. e need not add, that we have felt happy ever 
since that sweet embrace. How delicious'— Welcome, lady' 
~---welcome visitor! (aside, in alow whisper.) provided your 
stay'be like angels’ calls— brief and cheerful. Good bre. 
Wien will you call again? Be a little more formal, next 
time, if you please. Ser.d up your card—and, knock first, 
too, or ring the bell. Why! youcome storming tempestu- 
ously —liks some old acquaintance !—Too familiar'—How 
you blow!—Well done, Boreas.—Hold! Boreas? —yes— 
that’s our name.—Mr, Boreas kissed Miss Winter—that’s 
all. 


JOURNAL AND LUMINARY. 

The editorial department of this print has been transferred from 
Mr. Henry Beecher, its late able eonductor, to its proprietor Mr. 
E. W. Chester. In an article gtving notice of the change we find 
this remark: 

“The spirit of radicoliam, so rife in this age, will, we hope, find 
no aliment in the Jourral and Luminary.” 

The remark wethink an unhappy one, especially for a Religions 
journal. ‘‘Radicalism,” has no well defined meaning; and so far, 
it has heen generally used as an appealto prejudice. Anappeal of 
this kind is always below the dignity of a religious journal, whose 
proposed object is T'ruTH. no matter whence it come, by whom it 
is proclaimed, or to what change of action it may lead. If it be 
the Truth, thatis all that atruly religious journal hasto care 
about. 

If he mean. by “radicalism,” that he wi!l oppose Aholition— 
Temperance of the thorough order—Moral Reform,—the Peace 
principles—&c. &e. allof which have been included by those who 
oppose them, in the word, “Radicalism’—then, those who have 
espoused them have nothing to do, but to enter into the field of ar- 
gument with hin. 

If again he intend by it, that he will not permit the snbjects he- 
fore specially named, and others which might arise, and be equal 
ly as unacceptable to the Coneervatives in church and state,to be 
discussed at all in his paper,—then, we venture to say, that, asa 
religious journal, it will he, asa great many others in our country 
already are, of but little use in promoting the cause of true piety 
and the reign of Christian principle in our land. By this we do 
not say, that, if it he supported by considerable talent, and much 
labor, its eubscription list may not be maintained and even 
increased, 

But again—if“the spirit of Radicalism” be a wrong spirit, and “so 
rife in this age;” if it menace ruin tothirgssacred and profane, we 
do not see how the conductor of a religious paper can well avoid re- 
sisting, and attempting torepel it. Ifhe have Truth on his side 
surely he may engage in the tattle fearless—as one “locked up in 
stee}.” Victory will assuredly he his, if he use, with any skill, 
the weapons with which she will continually supply him. 

To show the editor of the Journal and Luminary how some 
think of the course which possibly isthe one he may think it 
most judicious to pursue, (at least in regard to slavery) we will 
subjoin an extract of a letter Jately received from a minister in 
Kentucky. 

“I want youto urge the Preshyterians at the Nocth to give the 
General Assembly of our church no rest until they rid themselves 
of slavery. If the Southern members break off—let them 
go. 4 

I want some good able man to publish in Cincinnati a Religious 
Newspaper such as the. ——bnt to be decidedly Anti-Sta- 
very, like the New York Evangelist, Are there not Abolitionists 
enough inthe West who rend religious papers to support one of 
thiskind? I do dislike to take a paper that must suit the palate of 
pro-slavery men. Well, I mustdo it, or get none near me, Agi- 
tate thisquestion. Make mentake sides, *# * * «& 

At this place we will not have this paper next year unless they 
come out on the side of Humanity and the Rights of Mau.” 


MEETING OF THE VIGILANCE COMMIT— 
TEE—NEW YORK, 


The committee held its usual monthly meeting on the 
Z1st ult. It was formed, Nov. 25th, 1835, and its objects 
are to ascertain to what extent kidnapping is carried on in 
New York; to protect uboffending, defenceless, and endan- 
gered persons,.of color, by securing their rights, as far as 
practicable; and to obtain for them when arrested under the 





| pretext of being fugitive paves, such proteetion as the lew 


tract their notice to thelr lectures, have, by their secretary, 








will afford. The Committee, meanwhile, do not forget fu- 
4) ‘ g \ 

gitive slaves. ‘Though rhein operatio 1s have been some- 
what trammeled by want of funds ‘still they da something. 
They have saved in one way or other three hundred pexsons, 
from being carried back to'slavery, and the colored’ people 
begin now to pay in their money so ptomptly, that it is like- 
ly funds will no longer be wanting. “The Committee have 
learned that not only the baser sort of people, but person: 
of all classess are deeply concerned in cruel aggressions up- 
on the colored population; and they have discovered evil: 
that they scarcely dreamed-of before. — They state for in- 
starice; that colored seamen, who had shipped to go to some 
Southern port and return, bave been there taken on shore, 
and actually sold as slaves. 
been enticed on board ship, with a view to the same destina- 


Colored persons, too, have 


tio 

Fis Committee of Vigilance will doubt!ess prevent much 
evil. It would be well for such committees to be formed, 
wherever the colored people are‘much exposed to such atro- 
cities. 


‘ 


Mess—are not very popular. in Pennsylvania, }Mr. 
Blanchard, Anti-Slavery Lecturer, being recently about 
to lecture in Harricburgh, handbills.were posted upon the 
doors and in public places as follows: 


“ABOLITION,” 


“The citizens friendly to the peace. are. requested (0 assem- 
ble to-day, in front of the Presbyterian church at the hour 
of the Abolition lecture.’ 

Nocitizens asseinbled in front of thechurch, he says, but 
a good audience came into it. 

If the citizens of Cincinnati, “friendly to the peace’ 
had staid at home and declined becoming the tools of a moh, 
Cincinnati would never have been disgraced by illegal vio- 
lence, 


—— 


Rev. Mr. Witcox—Lecturer in New York State, ina 
letter, dated Nov. 14th, says— During the last three or four 
weeks, [have obtained between three and four hundred 
pledges to the anti-slavery cause.” 


MEETING OF THE COLORED PEOPLE 
AT TROY, 

We are pleased ta record every evidence of an awake- 
ning spirit and intellect in this much injured race of peo- 
ple. ‘They have recently held a most interesting meeting in 
Troy. Weselect the following froma series of resolutions 
passed at the meeting and published in the Emancipator. 
They will serve to show what they are doirg, and what ihey 
intend to do, to elevate themselves in the scale of mind and 
morals. 

On motion of Mr. Butler—-®esolved, That the 45,- 
0110 colored people of this Stite, the 22,000 of New Knug- 
land, the 18.000 0f New Jersey, the 38,000 of Pennsyl- 
vania, the 15,000 of the Westem States, and the 139,100 
in the lave States, all together ought to have and sustain 
at least one paper, published for them, devated. principally 
to their interests, cheap in price, and of extensive circula- 
tion. Now, itis believed, is a favorable time to atiempt it. 
Liberia in Africa has its paper, Will our brethren and 
friends think of it? 

On motion of Mr. 'Thuey, Resolved, That the colored 
people of ‘Troy would, with one voice, express their respect 
towards those females of this city, who have consented 
to take, and are now teaching several of theirown sex, but 
of ourcolor, useful trades. ‘The Lord reward them for 
their benevolence, and moral heroism; and we hope their 
example will embolden mechanics of the sterner sex to ex- 
tend a similar favor to colored boys, and young men, that 
they may have a refuge from the temptations and demorali- 
zing tendencies of the inconstant employment they now 
pursve, 

On motion of Henry Martin, Resolved, That we admire 
and approve the noble and elevated puipose of those fe- 
males of our color, who, engaging to learn trades, resolved 
to be wanting in nothing necessary on their. part to become 
proficients: and, also, of choice, determined to conform to 
all the rules of decency and propriety applicable to white 
females, and to aim to set an example of decorum in ‘all 
thir gs. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, Resolved, That as the fe- 
male part of the colored people of this city is considerably 
more nmnerous than the male part, and so many females, 
especialy the younger ones, are employed as servants in 
respectable families, and in this manner they become sprei- 
mens by which the colored people in the mass are estimated 
by their employers; and while this meeting fully appreciate 
and take pride in the moral worth of its female part, and their 
efficiency in every good word and work, yet it would express 
its deep solicitude, that all persons of color at service be 
studious to conduct themselves with great and increasing 
circumspection; that they be industrious, cleanly, and 
faithful, not eye servants, meek and amiable in their man- 
ners, and that they shun every habit, person aud place, 
that tends to attach suspicion of impropriety o1 impurity. 

On motion of J. J. Miter, Resolved, Tnatfor time, and 


hope, whether bond or free-—-and. that in all efforts to im- 
prove his condition, the truth, brought home to the heart by 
the living voice and the Holy Spirit, “is the fire and the 
hammer” with which to accomp'ish this work—if it be to 
convert to (200, (without which all other work is in vain) 
then it is most traly-—and if to establish schools and benev- 
olent associations, and to promote temperance and moral re- 
form, and habits of industry, frugality, and economy, then 
the gospel it necessary to lay safe and wustworthy founda- 
tions. 

On motion of Mr. Thuey, Resolved, That while we 
cordially and fully approve of the course pursued by the 
“American Auti-Siavery Society,” in devoting so large a 
share of its resources and sympathies, and of the talent 
itembodies, for the relief of the most deeply wronged and 
suffering class of our people—the poor s/are—we hail with 
peculiar satisfaction the recent measure of the society, ap- 
pomting agents among the free people of color—to visit them 
—to inquire into their condition and wants—to devise meth- 
ods for their improvement—and to encourage and assist them 
m promoting their moral, social, and intellectual cultiva- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, Resolved, That the strength 
and influence of the free people of color have been great! y 
-diminished by the circumstances of their being situated in 
small communities remote from and unknown to each other, 
without anycommon medium of knowledge or communica- 
tion, ‘The agents visiting the more populous localities of 
our people will open the door to. a more perfect knowledge 
of ushy the world, and by each other——our numbers, chare 
acter, resources, effort in’ well doings: and will enable 
them to wield for our, benefit the powerful motive of exam- 
ple stir ulating to effort and efficiency by showing the people 
of one place what their brethren have done, aud are doing 
in another. 


DESTITUTE CHURCHES. 


Under this head, the. Louisville Baptist Banner gives a 
sad picture of the destitution of the Baptist churches in 
Kentucky. According to a correspondent of the Ameri- 
can Baptist, there are probably not more than four churches, 
of this denomination, which have preaching on every Lord’s 
day, The Banner confesses this is true, but. endeavors to 
quatify it, by stating that ‘in most of. those counties (and 
they are many) where the Baptists reside in great numbers, 
there are few who du nt, and none that may. not; atrend 
Baptist preaching every Lord’s day.” The Banner more- 
over says, that Baptist ministers are lamentably scarce in 
Kentucky; that very many. of their ablest and best minis- 
ters have been removed by death; that a common. vice of 
the churches is to neglect providing for the support of their 
pastors; and that thé love of. money to.a great extent ‘has 
heen the root of the destitution of the Baptist churches: in 
Kentucky. , 

Does the “Banner"?, remember what Gad said to Joshua 
when he fell upon his face and. mouried because ‘Israel 


sinned, and they have also transgressed my covenant which 








eternity, the gospel is the sheet anchor of the colored imau’s - 








— 
IT commanded them: for they have even’ taken of the ace 
cursed thing, a.d have also stolen, and dissembled also, and 
they have put it even among theirown stuff. Therefore the 
children of Israel could not stand before their enemies, but 
turned their backs befure their enemies, because they were 
accursed; ne‘*ner will Ibe with you any more, except ye 
destroy the accursed from among you.” Have you taken of 
0 accursed thing? Have you not put SLaveRyY “even among 
your-own stuff? One Achan was enough to curse the 
camp of Israel. How many Achans have you insyour 
camp? Think you God. winks at opp:ession? Can the smile 
of Infinite Mercy rest upen the habitations of Cruelty 2 
You may have received in past times, assurances of the 
Divine favor, but, at the times of sueh ignorance God 
winked. Can you now with the light of the civilized and 
Chistian world pouring upon you, any longer plead igno- 
rance? If not, hear then. the voice.of God. “Up, sanctify 
the people and say, Sanstify yourselves against to-morrow; 
for thus saith the Lord God of Israel, there is an accursed 
thing in the midst of thee, O Israel; thou canst not stand 
before thine enemies, until ye take away the accursed thing 
from among you.” 


Devaware.—The little Slave State appears to be ex. 
empt from that spirit of intolerance and mobbing, which has 
disgraced the free States. Mr. Dennison, writing *to the 
Editor of the Vermont ‘Telegraph, says :~— 

“One of the most cheering facts I have met with is the 
readiness of the more intelligent classes to converse on the 
subject of slavery. Strange asit may sound to some—a man 
may fearlessly yet kindiy express his opinion hore Without 
being mobbe 1. Last Saturday evening there was a public 
discussion of the merit of Colorization and Anti-Slavery 
Societies. Ltwas held in the Lecture Room of the second 
Presbyterian church. There was no disturbance, although 
the Colonization adyoeates came out, as they often: 0, in a 
strong tirade in favor of Slavery, and abusing the abolition. 
ists. Next Saturday evening the debate is to be repeated, 


American SLaveRY ApbRoAD.--A correspondent of the 
Richmond, Va. Telegraph, a Virginia gentlemen, now jn 
Scotlend, writes from Edinburgh, October 3d, 1836, that 
the subject of American Slavery 1s producing “a most un. 
paralleled excitement in every part of Britain. 

“Since my arrival, he remarks, in this country, T have 
had frequent oceasions to witness amoung the dissenting clergy 
in particular, theie utter abhorrence, not only of the system 
of slavery, but al-o of the principles, which are advocated 
by the greater partof Southern Christians. "To maintain 
that Slavery, in ilself considered is not necessarily sinful, 
is, In their view, so repugnant to every dictate O1 reason aud 
Scripture, thatthey can haidly reconcile it with their cop. 
sciences to believe that the advocate of such a senuiment 
can ever have experienced the regenerating influence of 
God's grace. 

Ele further states, that the members of the established 


church do not differ materially in sentiment on this subject 


from the Dissenters, although the excitement js confined 
almost exclusively to the latter. In relation to the Discussion 
in Glasgow, he wouid infer from his observations, that 
“while Breckinridge is acknowledged to have exhibited great 
ability in his arguments, still ‘Thompson is thought to have 
gained a complete victory” 


oes 


TIMIDITY IN CHURCHES, 


One would be led to think from observing the conduct of a ina- 
jority of the northern churches in relation to Slavery, that timidity 
is an essential element in Christian character, Exalted as muy te 
their tone against other vices, when slavery is named they are 
speechless. ‘There are churches in this city, in which any 
allusion fromthe pulpit to slavery would be deemed presnmp- 
tuous and impolitic. There are churches in this city, whose 
members would be shocked to hear their pastors praying publicly 
for the slaves. He may pray for the extinction of idolatry, the 
perfect triumph of temperance, the advent of universal peace; 
but he dare not mention slavery He may pray for the Hotten. 
tot and Hindoo, for those that go down to the sea in ships; for all 
that are in authurity—legislaturs and governors; he may compass 
the earth, seeking subjects of prayer; but he dare not breathe the 
name.of the slave—he dare not send to heavena single petition for 
more than two millions of his felluw-countrymen, who are among 
the most ignorant, degraded, destitute, wretched, oppressed, of all 
God's creatures, Has liberty hecome valueless in the eye of the 
church? Has she agreed to embrace s!avery asa Divine [ustitu- 
tion? Has sie no howels of compassion for the slave? Shall 
the heart of infidelity yearn over hissufferings, while at Christian 
altars, his wrongs are unremembered? Infidelity, with all its 
wretchedness, has searcely ever stooped so low, as to advorate 
asystein of human degradation: Can so much be said for Ameri- 
can Christianity? Whom do we find anong the champions of 
Stavery? Professed disciptes of Christ. Who are they who have 
taught that slavery is from God? Chiristian teachers. Who are 
they, that have so little hatred for slavery, or go little sympathy 
with the oppressed, or so much regard to public prejudice, as to 
abstain from ail public prayer that our country’s curse may be ta- 
ken away, andthe light of liberty break in upon every weeping 
captive? Northern Christiars.. We know some pastors, who 
are much inclined todo their duty on this point. For their en- 
couragement we copy the following, 


“Rev. Timothy Stow, pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Montrose, Pennsylvania, records in the Emancipator his experi- 
ence of the effect of a pastor’s preaching his sentiments fully 02 
slavery; 

“Some feared, when I came out inthe pulpit on the subject of 
s'avery, that it would drive the church and congregation away 
from ne, But my congregation has never bee. larger, and, s0 
far as I know, my people were never more attached to their pas- 
tor, Noneof the fears of my friends have been reatized, and God 
has shown me that Christian faithfalness on this subject shall not 
lose its reward. [wish you toconsider me, sir, as enlisted in this 
cause tilldeath; and Twill endeavor to prepare my children, after 
my departure, to advocate more ably than I can, the cause of the 
oppressed, My sympatlues, my prayers, my efforts are with you. 
In so holy a cause [ pray God we may be preserved froma bad 
spirit. We have too much truth and righteousness on our sideto 
seek the aid of the unkind and malignant passions. Nordo we 
need the aid of coarseand bitter Janguaze. ‘Truth, warmly, be- 
nevolently, strongly expressed is, uncer God, the weapon that we 
need, 


SOUTHERN CHURCH. 


The Synod of Virginia at theirtate meeting were unanimous 
in deciaring the interference of abolitionists to be in direct oppo- 
siticn to the Constitution of the chureh, and the example and 
prece;ts of the apostles. 


West Lexincton Pressytery, Kentecxy.—The follow: 
ing are some of the resolutions adopted’ by this hody: 


“Resolved, That this Preshytery views slaveryas it exists among 
us asa great political and social evil. 

‘Resolved, That it isnot inconsistent withthe Christian pro- 
fession, in the present condition of things in Kentucky on the sub 
ject of slavery, for any person in the communion of the church to 
hold slaves, 

“Resolved, That this Preshytery views with the deepest abhor: 
ence theexistence and operations of what are usually termed 
‘“aho'ition societies,” es well calculated, if they should sueceed in 
their. enterprise; to fill the land with blood,..and bring on all the 
horiorsof a servile and civil war, 

‘Resolved, That this, preshytery views with increased confi- 
denceand pleasure the existence and ‘operations of the American 
adeieties for colonizing tle free people of color on the coasts of 
Africa, and do herehy most cordially recommend the same to the 
fiberal patronage of the public at Jarge. 

“Resolved, That the general assembly alone hag the right of 
fixing the terms of communion for anyeand all of the members of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, tliat these terms 
ghould be general and uniform, and that no synod, preshytery 
churet’ session, or other section or separate portion of the church, 
has a right to legislate on this subject. 

“Resolved; That all those synods, preshyteries, church ses- 
siens, of other sections of the Ghurch, which have made or sirull 
hereafter make non-siaveholding,total abstinence, of membership 


ies? - ° ciety, otherthing, aterm of communion, 
had turned their hack before their enemies? - Israel hath ‘in a temperance society, or any othe 


in any part of the Presbyterian churehy: not made a general term, 
by the general assembly iteelf,or shall in any other way eurtall the 
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of ministers or methbers’of the church by sectional 

shall be held guilty alike of usurping powers which do not 
ae to it, of infringing the right, of church menibers; and of 
Sewtaly disturbing the peace , ind destroying the harmony and 


union of the elturch.” 


vileges 





gspyTERY, 8; C.—Southern Christians seem dispo, 


ny PR’ 
ae “broad, flat-footed,” to use w’ phrase, adopted by 


sed to come out, 
Mr. Smylie. 

At the stated session of the Harmony Presbytery, commenced 
tn Winnshorough, South Carolina onthe 26th Oct, the following 
report of the special Committee on the siate of the Church, was 
unanimously adopted: 

«Whereas, sundry persons in Scotland and Eng!and, and others 
inthe North East aud west of vur own country, have denounced 
slavery as Obnoxious to the laws of God—some of whom lave 
presented before the General Assemblyof our Church, andthe 
Congress of this nation, memorials and petitions, with the avow- 
ed object ofbringing into disgrace slave- holders, and abolishing the 
relation of master and slave 

“And whereas, from the said proceedings, and the statements, 
reasonings, aud circumstances connected therewith, itis most 
manifest that those persons “know not what they say nor where 
of they affirm;”? and with this ignorance disrover a spirit of eelt 
righteousness and exclusive sanctity, while they indulge in the 
most reckless denunciations of their neighbor, as false in fact as 
they are opposed to the spirit and dictates of our holy religion. 
Therefore, 

“Resolved, 1. That as the Kingdom of our Lord is not of this 
world, his Chureh, as such, has no right to abolish, aiter or affect 
any institution or ordinance of men, political and civil merely: 
nor has the church, even in our midst, the right to prescribe rules 
and dictate principles which can bind or affect the conscience with 
reference to slavery,and any such attempt would constitute eccle- 
siastical tyranny. Much less hasany other church, or churches, 
or bodies of men. ecclesiastical, civil or. political, under heaven, 
any the slightest rightto interfere inthe premises. 

«9 That slavery has exisied from the days of those good old 
staveholders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac. and Jacob, (who 
are now in the Kivgdom of Heaven,) to the time when the Apos- 
tle Paul sent a runaway siave home to bis master Philemon and 
wrotea Christian aud fraternal epistle to this slavebolder which 
we find still stands in the canons of the Scriptures; and that sla- 
very has existed ever since the days of the A pustles, and dues now 
exist. 

«3, Thatasthe relative duties and obligations of master and 
slaveare taught in the Scriptures, in the same manneras those of 
parent and clilld, and hvshand and wife, the existence of slavery 
jtself is not opposed tu the will of God; and whosoever has a con- 
science too tender to recoguize this relation as lawful, is “right- 
eous over much," is “wise above what is written,” and has sub- 
initied his neck to the yoke of man, sacrificed his Christian liberty 
of conscience and feaves the infallible word of God for the fancies 
and doctrines of men. 

“4, Thatthe relation of master and slave is purely a civil re- 
lation, and in this Siate no person 0° persons cau impair, abridge, 
or alter that Institution, save the Legislature orthe peopleot Ss. 
C. only. 

M. D. FRASER, S, C. 





The Heathenism of Slavery. 

We copy the two following articles, as additional evi- 
dences of the truth of what abvtitionis's assert, concerning 
the ignorance and irreligion consequent upon slavery. ‘The 
first, the Evangelist says, is from the pen of an accredited 
correspondent of the American Presbyterian; the secon’ is 
fom the “Narrative of the state of Religion, of the Synod of 
West T. nnessee.”? 


Letler from Alabama. 
Alabama, August 13, 1836. 

Brother Edgar,—In my last L spoke of uvo great hin- 
drances to the progress of the gospel in South Alabama-—the 
roving disposition of the people, and the secular engagements 
of the clergy. I now wish to speak of a third, mm which, with 
pain, L am compelied to make aaother charge upen my breti- 
ren in the ministry, the alinust universa'ly neglected condi- 
tion of the slaves. ‘I'he churches.of this Synod are (with 
three exceptions) without galleries,and the poor biacks are 
notonly without encouragement or inducement to attend on 
the ordinary preaching of the word, but have no seat provid- 
edi for them in the house of God—at least for large numbers 
of thematatime, Brother Alexander, who for the last 12 
oc 14 years has preached «ith so much acceptance tothe 
people of Pleasant Valley, in Dallas county, but who is now 
aboutto remove to Ladiana, has uniformly preached one ser- 
won on each Sabbath peculiarly for the benefit of the 
blacks, Sometimes a few whit? persons attend, and some- 
times none but himself. He met with no opposition, but en- 
couragemeut from all classes, aud with considerab'e success. 
Brother Hillhouse, whose praise is in all the churches, whose 
spirit is now reaping 2 heavenly reward, often gave se:mons 
tu the blacks aloue,and was much beloved by them, and did 
them much good. — Brother Witherspoon, formerly of Clai- 
borne, also gave them some atteution, ant brothers Gray 
and Adams, of Greene, have partially regarded this part of 
their charge. But farther than this we cannot speak. Ushers 
haveentirely neglected the poor African, as .f his spirit were 
destined to the same end with the mule before him in’ the 
ploush—forgetting the expression “one blood. An uone- 
cessary fear of pro lucing excitement has been one reason for 
the neglear. If we consult with men of the world, w' ether 
connected with the church or not, they will generally dis- 
suade us from the duty, or propose difficulties, or make ob- 
jections to the proposed course. But L have foun 4, both in 
thiscountry aud in Virginia, that there was more fear than 
danger. Leta man act openly, candidly, firmly, and in- 
dependently, an’ invite white persons to attend, or even be 
careful alwaysto have some present, aud he may preach the 
gospel to the blacks for a life-time in any part of Alabama. 
Buta man coming from beyond Masou’s and Dixoun’s tine, 
has need to have much prudence aul knowledge vf huimnan- 
Kind. Itis said by some, that preaching to the slaves of the 
south was preaching. to the heathenyand that we have no 
need to go abr ad to foreign counties, when we have so 
many heathens among us. But the field among the’ slaves is 
by no means $0 inviting as many parts of Asia, Africa, or 
the Islands of the sea.— We can exert no influence over the 
slaves, except from the pulpit, or on the Lord’s day. Dur- 
ing the week they are in constant empoyment. And their 
iguorance of Jetters, riveted on them by the iron hand of law, 
as well as by public opinion, is a hindrance to the usefulness 
of the minister, which more retards the progress of the gospel 
among them than the dominion of caste in Hindostan. Let- 
ters and religion must go together, if either make rapid pro- 

§'ess or become deeply rooted. 


Synod of West Tennessee. 

They complain of great profanation of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath is greatly profaned. “0 common, indeed, 
has become the sin.ot Sun ay travelling among the professe:t 
followers of Jesus, that resistance to this mode of Sabbath | 
violation, seems regarded by many as puritanical. The 
sane may be saiil of the practice of Sunday visiting, and of 
that desecration of this sacced day, which consist: in inten 
tionally compelling servants and dumesics to ab-eut theme | 
tlves from the means of grgcesin orler to minister tothe ap- 
Petites of those who enjoy the privileges of which they are 
deprived. * y 
* 





* * * 

“The colored people, too, have received a share of atten: | 
tion, Net a few of our ministers, justly conceiving then 
but little benefited by the ordinary instrucuons of the sanc- | 
wary, have appropriated to them a service, designed ‘or 
their special benefit, in which the truths of the gospei are un- 
folded with a simplicity adapted to the condition of thei: 
minds, Many of them are regular and consistent members 
of our churches, aud; thus, give a practical demonstration of | 
that madness and spurious benevolence, which virtually, 
though not designedly, blocks up the way of access to their 
Consciences and hearts. Stili, however, much remains to be 
done in their behalf. They are emphatically a neglected 
tace, espeeinlly as to their moral and reliyious in prove- 
ment, and the church owes lo them a duty tn this respect, 


thie! no consideration, either of personal interest or fea-, : 


thould prevent them from performing.” 


* When we were in the Generai Assembly. last. spring, 
We tried to get that body to deciare this compelling “sers ants 
fad domestics,” or in plain language SLAVES, to labor on the 
Sabbath, au IMMORALITY anda six. But the Assembly, by 
a large majority, refused to say so. One member deciared, 


thar he had fived in a slave state ten years, and had never | 


known an instance of a slave being compelled to labor on 

the Sabbath, while another said he hoped the Assembly 

Would treat the motion with contempt. Bo hwere from slave 

fates, and boih were ministers of the gospel.—_ Ed. Alton 
rver. . ; 





COLONIZATION, 


The following petition, we understand, is circulating in 
w<rent parts ofthe state. We trust and doubt not it will get 
Sttention and ithe signatures of the public. Perhaps our 


| was yet too strong to be put down by the whole strength of 


readers who have not received it in another form, may cut 
or copy it from our paper, and pie circulated it-for signa- 
tures, forward it to sone member of Congress. 


_ PETITION, 
To the Honorable the Congress of United States: 
The undersigned citizensot Kentucky would respectfully 


memoralize yourhouorable budy in behalf of the American | 


Colonization Society. "The objects of this Society are. ro 
well kuowng that we deem, it unnecessary to set them forth, 
and so generally approved by the whole country, that no ar- 
guinent in their favof is thotight requisite on tris occasion. 
Suffice it to. say, that the:onject at which the efforts of the 
Colonization Society aim, is no less benevolent than grand; 


| and the means which it uses not Jess peaceable than useful. 


Its conception was in philanthropy and patriotism ; —its cous 
summation will contribute a ike in the welfare of our coun- 
try and the incalculable advancement of human happiness. 
The friends of this woble institution have ever looked to the 
general government as the only powerable to give its plans 
full success; and your petitioners most ardently pray that 


your honorable body would realize this expectation by afford- | 


ing to the American Colonization Society liberal pecuniary 


aid and a governmental patronage: Aud in doing so we be- | 


lieve we represent not o ‘ly the wishes of nine-tenths of the 
citizeus of Kentucky, but also those of a large portion of the 
Union. Aud your ‘petitioners will as in duty bound ever 
pray, &e. 

N. B. Gentlemen to whom this petition is forwarded are 
respectfully and earnestly requested to obtain signatures to 
it, and forward them at an early day to our Senators or Re- 
presentatives in Congress. 

We clipped the above from the Western Presbyterian 
Herald. We wish our readers particularly to observe, haw 
ambiguous is the wording of the article. It abstains from 
staling the objects of the society, they ‘are so well known.” 
Are they indeed so well known? For our own part, we con- 
fess that we are entirely ignorant what may be the cbjects of 
those colonizationists who drew up and are circulating this 
form—and for the very simple reason, that the colonization- 
Mr. 
Smylie says, “one may be a member of the Colonization 
Society, because he thinks it will abolish slavery, and cut the 
throats of the southern fwo-legged wolves. Another, because 
he thinks it will gradually abolish slavery, and save ths 
throats of slaveholders, but reduce them to poverty. An- 
other will be a member, because he thinks it will help hin to 


ists as such have the most diverse objects in view. 


tyrainize over his slaves, by removing the example of the 
free people of color, And another (and T hope his company 
will be the largest) will be a member, simply, because it en- 
ables the nominally, but not really, free man of color, with 
his own consent, to become in reality free.” Where there 
j8 80 much diversity of objets, amongst the members of a so- 


ciety, it is not sufficient to point us to their professed object 
as set forth in their constitution, which is erclus*rely to col- 
onize free peop'e, of color, with theirown consent, &c. Me- 
morialists should give Congress more abundant information 
concerning their objec?, which is said ta be no less benevo- 
lent than grand; else it might so turn out, that “government 
pitronage” should be found supporting southern slavery. It 
would not bea pleasant thing for northern men to discover, 
that their money was bestowed to enhance the value and se- 
curity of the human stock of the south, 

The rejection of colonization isa matter of conscience with 
abolitionists. [n this matter they can permit no one to judge 
for them. 
onizationists, their scheme is believed by abolitionists, to be 


Without one word coucerning the motives of col- 


detrimental to the colored free man, and injurious to the 
slave, by lulling the conscience and fears of the slaveholder, 
and putting off the day of deliverance. Under such views, 
abolitionists cannot for a moment allow any right in Congress 
to dispose of the public monies in such a way, as shall palp- 
ably trangress the rights of conscience ofa large and increas- 
We censure England for 
compelling a considerable part of her population to support 
by their monies an establishment, which they religiously con- 
Will coljonizationists thus lord it over their antag- 


ing number of their constituents. 


deran, 
onists? 

They say that their object is “tno less benevolent than 
grand.?? We believe this character belongs more properly to 
our objects, Shall we therefore peiition Congress for govern- 
inenta} patronage and pecuniary assistance? Why has not 
the Bible Society solicited appropriations from the general 
government? certainly its object may vie in benevolence 
with that of colonization. 

‘The petition states, that colonizationists have always 
looked to the general government, as the power which alone 
can enable them to carry their scheme into effect. If so, let 
them discontinue their efforts. It can be nothing else but 
infatuation to be believe that government will ever give it 
the necessary patronage. 





TUE PEOPLE WILL BE HEARD. - 


“Congress shall make no law 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the peo- 





abridging the 


ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.’—ConsTi:UTION OF THE 
Univep States. 

We have just had ihe pleasure of transmitting to Senator 
Morris Petitions to Congress for the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, signed by one THOUSAND AND 
This 
number has been obtained with very little effort, and could 
be easily quadrupled, if any competent person coul.l be 
found to go round the city and present the petition. 

The Editor of the Republican may r- st secure, if he has 
staked his existence on the fact of his ability to. find 
this 
Such “political anomalies”? as 


FORTY ONE persons chiefly residents of this city. 


“an open aud avowed, Van Buren abolitionist. in 
section of the country.” 
he is pleased to call the abolitionists who support Mr. 
Van Buren, are becoming quite common. His own sum- 
mer campaign against the liberty of the press and the sa- 
credness of private property has had we doubt not, no con- 


temptible agency in manufacturing them. 





Ouo Resorutions “reLaTive TO SLAveRry, ABOLITION 
Juurnats, anp Incenpiary Pusiications.?’— Govern- 
or Crark, of Kentucky in his late message to the Legisla- 
ture of that state says such resolutions as above indicated, 
have been tansmitied to him. Will any of our friends 
who have knowledge of the passage of them through the 
Legisiature of Ohio, at its last session, be so good as to let 
us know something more special concerning them. ‘To us 
the information contained in Governor C.’s message has been 


apocryphal. 





Prestpentiat.—Gen. Jackson in his message to Con- 
gress at the opening of its present session, says nothing of 
abolitionism. Feeble as it was in Congress last session, it 


his popularity. 





GupernatoriaL.—Governor, Hill of New Hampshire, | 
after running a tilt against abolitionism, on his induction into 
office, has given it up as rather a losirg concern, He is 
altogether silenton it, in his late message, ; 


Governor Crark of Kentucky chants its requiem in 
the following soothing strain — 


“It is with onqualified gratification that I have witnessed 
the ‘gradual decline of abclitionism—that wild spirit of fa- 
» watic.sm that for a time threatened so fearfully the tranquil 
ity of every part of the country without any regard to the 
| consequences, Whether it ofiinated in honest intentions led 
! away by a perverted judgment, or was the conception by de- 
Lgign, of a wicked scheme of agitation and excitement, its evil 
influences and pernicious results were equatly certain. The: 
good sense of the comm’ nity has putit down, and it is to 
be hoped that the prudence of its formeradvocates, aiced by 
their convictions of its wter impracticability, as evidenced 
hy’ recent demonstrations of public opivian in every sec 
tion of the coantry, will induce them toabandon a project so 
perfectly reckless and visionary. Accompanying this com- 
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tions relative to Slavery, Abolition Joutoals, and Incendiary 
Publications, adopted by the respective Legislatures of the 
States of Maine, Cornecticuty New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Mississippi, forwarded tome With a request that 
they should be laid before the Legislaturé’of this Commons 
wealth, and also’ requesting your concurrence therein.?? -.-..! 
| Wehave the fortune to know something of Govertior 
}Clark. He is a real liquor-lovitig, jolly, bon vivant, who, 
| We think, wishes no particular harm to any body. He has 
indited the above passage we should cohjecture, withaut 
knowing much, of caring much about the matter. | ‘Phere'is 
no doubt with us of his sincerity in thinking abolitionism te 
be “the wild spirit of fanaticism.” He would think ‘the 
same of any other changé that would break in upon the set- 
ted order of things+no mratier what it was—or that would 
interfere with his taking a frolic o: midnight revel with his 
friends, 





We will not attempt at thistime by any opinion of our 
own, to convince Governor Clark that the expression of his 
' “unqualified gratification”? is somewhat premature, but we 
| will furnish him with some evidence that it would have been 
more prudent to restrain it, for the present...We offer the 
| following Resolutions passed almost unanimously by the 
| Legislature of Vermont on the 15th November lust. 
Resolved-By the Geneial Assembly of the State of Ver- 


mont, that neither Congress ner the State Governments | Sh aghg : 
| should they have gained in the first instance the credit of 


have any. constitutional right to abridge the free expression 
of opinions or the transmission of them through the medium 
of the public mails. 

|  Resolved---That Congress does possess the power to 
abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Resolved----That his Excellency, the Governor, be re- 

quested to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
the Executive of each of the States and to each of our 

| Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

| The Editor of the Vermont Journal says: 

| 4¢Aholition stock in the Legislature has risen about 1€0 per cent 

! since tast session. ‘The communications from several ofthe siave- 

| holding statesailudedto in the Governor’s message, were referred 


| toaselect committee, who had several meetings—two of them in 
| one of the churches, in order to accommodate the large number 
, who attended upon their sittings. The papers from the southern 
“authorities were quite liberally spiced with southern bravado and 
! menace, and generally begun with a denial of the right of the 
| north to interfere,’ even by way of arguments with the subject of 
| slavery,and wound np by ridiculously. demanding the ‘interfe- 
| rence’ of the north by putting down aholition societies by law, 
and all that sort of thing. ‘These phitosophical nabobs of the 
south seem to think it very wicked to put down RroBBery and op- 
PRESSION by the force of :ruth—hat it is peculiarly appropriate to 
GAG FREEMEN lo ruT UP slavery! The committee reported three 
resolutions--the first, denying the authority of the state or national 
governments to restrain the freedom of speecli or of the press; the 
second, asserting the fact that Congress possess constitutional au- 
thority to abolish siavery in the District of Columbia—and the 
third, requesting the Governor to forward copies to the several 
states, &c. The resolutions passed both branches of the Legisla- 

ture hy almost unanimous votes. This tells well for Vermont 

Our ‘brethren of the South’ must wait awhile before Vermonters 
will be prepared to a¢uptthe Kendall gag-law system.” 

If we mistake not, Governor Clark will soon see in the 
proceedings of Congress, something to satisfy him that the 
“zood sense of the community”? has not yet put dawn abo- 
litionism,”? 


THE PLEDGES MADE LAST SPRING. 


Our anti-slavery friends ought to be admonished of our 
true situation. Unless the pledges be more speedily | re- 
deemed, the Executive Committee will have, either to cur- 
tail their operations, or before long, give them up altogether. 
Their expenditnres, of which they are ready.at any ‘time to 
give a scrupulous account, have for months past trenched 
on the private resources of the Treasurer. None of the 
Executive Committee ought to be expected to make such 
advances—indeed none of them are iti a condition that 
would authorise a long continuance of then. Our strait- 
ened circumstances are more mortifying at this juncture, 
when the whole State is ready and anxious to hear our doc- 
trines. The most efiectual way to remedy the present state 
of things is, for some of our wealthy friends (and of such we 
have nota few) to lead the way in a handsome donation to 
the cause. It is altogether out of the usual.course of things 
for either poor men, or men in moderate circumstances to 
contribute even according. to their ability, when they see 
their wealthy brethren dealing out meagre and reluctant 2o- 
nations. We voted at the anniversary, by acclamation, to 
raise TEN THOUSAND dollars for this year’s operations. . ‘This 
was, then, not more than one dollar for every abolitionist: in 
the State; nove, not much, if any, more than half that sum. 
Truly this state of things ought not to remain thus, to be 
reported at ournext anniversary which, we trust, will be held 
isview of our slave-holding neighbors, for whose gnod, as 
wellasour Vn and our children’s we aie acting. No: let 
someone ot our ich friends come forward at once in this 
matter, aud it will soon wear a different aspect. 





END OF GOVERNMENT. 


“The great end of government is to repress: all wrong. 
Its highest function is to protect the weak azainst the power- 
ful, so that the obscurest human being may enjoy his rights 
in peace. yb 
Rights, should be used to unsettle this idea, to confuse our 
moral perceptions, to sanctify wrong as a means of general 

aod, 

It is said that in forming civil society the individual sur- 
renders part of his rights. [t would be more proper to say 
that he adopts new modes of securing them, He couserts 
for example, to desist from self-defence, that he and all may 
be more effectually defended by the public force, He con- 
sents to submit his cause to an umpire or tribunal, that jus- 
tice may be more impartially awarded, and thathe and all 
may more certainly receive their due. He consents to part 
witha portion of property in taxation,that hisown and others? 
property may be more secure. IIe subinits to certain. re- 
straints, tiathe and others may enjoy more and enduring 
freedom. He expects an equivalent for what he relinquish- 
es, and insistson it as his right. He is wronged by partial 
laws, which compel nim to contribute to the state beyond 
his proportion, his ability, and the measure of benefits 
which he receives, How absurd is it to suppose, that by con- 
senting to be proterted by the state, and by yielding it. the 
means, he sunencers the very rights which were the objects 
of his accession to the social compact.” 

The above is from the pen of Dr. Channing. We copy 
it specially for the benefi: of our fellow citizens, We wish 
them to answer to the’r own consciences, whether govern- 
ment in this city has not, at leastin one instance, failed to ac- 
complich its great end. Abol.tionists in generous reliance 
on public Force, and for conscience’ sake, desisted from self 
defence. Did public Force protect then? ‘They have 
yielded up their property to be taxed. Has’ their property 
been held sacred? [hey have submitted to legal restraints 
Have th-iradversaries done likewise? What equivalent has 
the abolitionist received for the relinquishment of natural 
rights? Have the ministets of the Law, given a single to- 
ken of remorse, for suffering its profanation in their hands, 
—for their utter disregard of the claims of those who looked 
to it for protection? Has one honorable effort been yet made 
to assert the majesty of law, by bringing the transgressors to 
punishment? Has there been one individual honest and 
‘fearless enough to step forth publicly and vindicate the in- 
jued and the innocent? ' 

Conviction of error is the first step. to reform;  coufession 
of error fair eviclence of a redeemed spirit. That revealsa 
mind able to know the truth, though the truth should eon- 
demn its. this manifests a heart magnanimous énough ta 
avow the truth, though at the expense of self-sacrifice and the 
golden epinions of the multitude, Who of the gentlemen 
that took part ip the late lawless proceedings against us, has 


the; greatness of amind to coufesss, that he committed an out- 
rage? ... ; 





munication, I transmit to you suadry Reports and resolu. 





Strange that an institution, built on the. idea of | 


yet been convinced of his wrong? Who of them has had. 


nite, ie cane ue nagressed, but its penalties sleep. — 


| They, whom the nation has pronounced, the law-brewkers, 
/walk among us unquestioned, and can look on them whom 
they haye injured, without penitence. Law never appears 
more excellent than when wealth and power bow beneath 
its drm. When the'mighty tremble at its word, the obscure 
man feels secure under its shield. ‘The strength of heaven 
to protect.is not. so. manifest. when its. Jightnings blast the 
shrubbery of the forest; as when someé tall, and gnarled, and 
time-honored oak Ties shivered by their stroke, 

‘How is it now in this city? | Have such demonstrations 
f its powerbeea made, that {the lowly may sit. under its 
shadow and‘not bé afraid? . No! nor can this community 
enjoy any real and abiding security, until the ‘just demands 
of law have been answered, and) its. wholesome requisitions 
fulfilled. This is the only ground of security. 

To ask redress is not vindictive, especially when future 
security and the good of the community enjoin the demand. 
To push the full requirements of the law against offenders, 
though it may be called aggressive, is in fact purely defen- 
sive. It is defensive not ouly in respect to the parties actu- 
ally injured, but in respect: to the entire community, which 
may be injured, Impunity invites to crime, emboldens the 
vicious. They who, through weaith, influence or connexions, 
have set law at defiance, once, will have one reason less to 
do it ‘reverence, when again enticed ‘to outrage—especially 


good intentions. Men are not to be trusted beyond certain 
limits. No yurity of character is so eminent, so incorruptible, 
as to make legal restraints inexpedient. Let man ance be 
assured, that they can violate law and yet escape. punish- 
ment, can violate law and yet be crowned with the glory of 
good intentions, and from that moment, their own princip es 
are unsettled, the whole community endangered and all those 
barriers, which the wisdom of ages has erected to protect man 
against man in society, most fearfully weakened, 

The man of policy may catl abolitionists vindictive, be- 
cause of their promptitude in acting legally against offeuders 
---naggressive, because not stooping to accept from their ad- 
versaries toleration in the use of indisputable rights, they 
have determnined to maintain these by the laws. If it be 
vindictive to claim redress, when to abandon the claim would 
confirm law-breakers in their wickedness and stimulate them 
to further deeds of violence; if it be aggressive fearlessly to 
stand up for rights, which a formidable band, warring against 
them under the banner of puBLIc SENTIMENT, has dared to 
outrage and, for aught that has been publicly revealed, may 
outrage again,---then indeed is abolitionism both agevessive 
and vindictive. And who, even among its honest, pure- 
minded opponents, could wish it to be otherwise ? 

Tue Trout Commse Our.—One of the gentlemen— 
mobites, whase labors were consecrated last summer to the 
destruction of the Press and to the demolition of private 
property, said, the other day, as we have been informed, 
that “he now did not carea d——n, if the, Philanthropist 
was printed on Main street, since the South had not gone 
for them.” Ue wasa Whig. 





Anti-Siavery Lectures—Were delivered according 
to appointment, at Carthage by James G. Birney. He 
was followed by Alexander Rankin. Although the weath- 
er all day had been rainy and the evening was tempestuous, 
the audience ws respectable for numbers. 

A. Rankin by an appointment male the same evening, 
gave the scriptural viewof Slavery on last Sabbath, at the 
same place. . 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE-EDITORS 
FROM A SLAVE STATE, 


Tam pleased with the onward movements of anti-slavery 
principles. No great revolution in morals or religion can be 
accomplished without great excitement. I always antici- 
pated great excitement—but, I think, the most dangerous 
battle has now been fought. 

Some time ago, I preached a sermon in this place, with 
which the people were so well pleased, that they requested a 
copy for publication. In it I used this language,—*Let us 
look around us, and behold the scenes that have been acted 
over and over again, in our country for the last two or three 
years! In many places, a conscientious man would feel, that 
our Constituion and Laws afford no security for our lives, 
persons and property. Notwithstanding all our B.bles and 
all our Religion and all our Preaching and Praying and Be- 
nevolent efforts, our laws have been trampled on, aud in 
many cases, mobs have burnt churches, and destroyed print- 
ing presses, and torn down houses; freeborn American citi- 
zens have been whipped and hanged and shot, unheard and 
untried, some doubtless guilty, but many innocent.and most 
worthy. And all this to satisfy the lawless passions of a 
phrenzied populace. And thése things have been done where 
there are multitudes who profess to live under the influence 
of our pure and PEACEABLE religion.”». 

It is my opinion, that. if ministers of the gospel generally 
had thus rebuked this lawless spirit at the first, that there 
would have been far fewer cases of mobs and riots. But no: 
They generally cried out, “we have no sympathy with the 
abolitionists!? and in their Conferences. aad Associations 
and Presbyteries, they passed Resolutions condemning them 
as the vilest of fanatics;—thus hissing on the mob. ‘The 
ministers of the gospel,should take great blame to themselves. 
Recently I drew up a petition to Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. | signed it and so have 
others. But as yet I caunot say how the thing will take. 
We must not forget in all our efforts to do good, to main- 
tain the spirit ef humble prayer to God—to look to. him to 
bless us and to take care of us. We must also maintain 
the spirit of perseverance and determination, though wicked 
and time-serving men ascribe this to rashness and obstinacy. 
Much is to be done in this cause.. The Southern [the plant- 
ing] States will be among the last portions of the globe to 
give up oppression. But they must do it, and it seems to 
me before a great many years. The cry of the oppressed has 
reached the ear of the Philanthropist in all surrounding 
countries, All civilized nations will rebuke us, unti] we be- 
come ashamed of ourselves. 





ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 


We continue to receive abusive and menacing letters. 
Some that have reached us have beeu surprisingly vulgar 
in their language—conttining corresponding ‘‘pictorials.”? 
On one sent from Tuskaloosa, and charged with double 
postage, a request. was superscribed that the post-master 
would forward itif we should not be athome. The main 
abjects appear to be, to give vent to obscene language—to 
take from us the amount of the postage their letters are 
ehargeable with, and if possible to intimidate. We have 
not as yet been put itt much fear, nor has the post master ex- 
acted from us the postage, The first.of these unworthy ob- 
jects alone has been secured. ‘They are geuerally written 
too, by ig tand unl d persons. As one of the best 
samples, far decency of language and literary merit, we give, 
verbalim, the following, post-marked Lower Blue Licks. 
[Kentucky] 





Nov. 30th 36 
Mr. Birney : 
- Dear Sir 

: Today I found in. my office two papers 
which were headed as follows the, weekly gazette, and 
philanthropist © the latter of which I found to be edited by 
you, The name which it bears I was pleased with,—its in- 
tent [ abhor, or in other words it belies the character or him, 
orof those whome it.represents —, It proffers favour to the 
‘sable race at the expence of those of our own colour if I am 
not deseived as to yours if you are wot black, ebat I said’ 





Hpefore ts correct that Is you have a white skin but @ soul as 
88 corrupt yeas as dark asthe dungeons of pleut For the 
purpose of promoting christianity as you suppose, You are 
creating not only private but public dissentions — you are 
too. by your philanthropy inftingeing upon the sacred princi- 
ples of our republican institutions and consequently must be 
obnoxious to its welfare. —. you assumeing the part of the 
deity himselfinasmuch as you wish to examine the heaits of 
men and judge of thair qualification for communeion -- you 
are assumeing the devil,s attributes iu so. much as you wish 
the blackness of darkness to prevail and t@ have the power of 
inflicting punishment for sin, You seem tobe twofaced or 
to have had a general commission both from heaven and hell 
to attend to the affairsof both parties . but yo are: partial 
on account of your depraved nature . therefore you wish 
darkness to overshadow the land and the disposition of your 
footsteps towards hell preponderate 
Take care of yourself 
Adiea 





—werr 


Tue Reriine Inpiuence or Stavery.—Southern Re- 
publican advocates of Slavery, in expatiating on its va- 
rious delightful influences, have pointed to its softening and 
elevating effect on female eharacter, as a signal rebuke to the 
fanaticism of those individuals, who love liberty so well, that 
they would have every rank to enjoy it,even at the risk of 
leaving ladies to do their own work, 

We snbjoin as a comment, the following, among other 
toasts, sentin by ladies, ata late dinner given to Messrs. 
Peyton and Forrester, two of the Whig delegation in 
Congress, from ‘Tennessee. 

“By a Lady. Here isa wishing that the Union may 
continue until the great Judgment day, when all things will 
be settled correctly. 

By a Ladyoet Cannon county. The brave volunteers, 
the bright jewels of libery--May Oseola and his blood-thirsty 
savage band pass before their eyes, as the dews of heaven 
pass before the morning sun, and they save Florida, then 
return home to their friends, never more to be calied upon to 
protect the cowardly Alabamians, Gsorgians and Mississip- 
pians. 

By a Lady. Thespirits of ourbraye ancestors are shi- 
ning stars jn the celestial world, looking down. with piteous 
eye upon the contaminated ladder by which the Hon, Mar- 
tin Van Buren intends climing to fame, and thinks his exal- 
ted station will be the foundation to overthrow what they 
have built up—thatis, split the Union by mixing colors. 


A Northern editor, intoducing these toasts, says that ‘‘the 
ladies of ‘Tennessee, are among the most patriotic in the 
land.” There may be patriotism in the above toasts, but to 
our view, there is no Jess genuine patriotism than womanly 
lovelineness in the following unpretending preamble to the 
Constitution of a Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society in New 
England, 


Tn view of the fact, that more than two millions of the 
inhabitants of this country are in bondage the most cruel, 
and that one half of these are females; we, inthe capacity 
of women, feeling desirous of doing something for their de- 
liverance, have therefore fozmed an association, to effect 
this by our contributions, labors and prayers.” 





Tne Penssytvanta Convention—for forming a State Anti-Sla- 
very Soriety, is postponed until the 3lat day of January, 1837—to 
meet at Harrisburgh. Itis postponed in accommodation to a lar- 
ger number of the frievds ofthe cause- The whole number of 
names now signed to the call for a Conyention, is nearly E1auy 
HUNDRED, 





LETTER FROM Mr. DICKEY. 


Nov. 30, 1836. 
Dear Breturen, 

Our last report, given by bro. Eastman, was dated Noy. 
Qist. Since that time we have delivered addresses in Read- 
ing, Huntsville, Monroe, Dick’s creek, and on the canal 
above H. and in Rossville. The assemblies were not, com- 
monly, Jarge, but remarkably attentive and orderly. We 
have not, however, passed entirely without opposition, At 
Huntsville, we were met by the Rev. Arthur Eltiot, of the 
E. Methodist church, who buckled on the armor, and braced 
himself for the combat. He has certainly the advantage of 
any disputant [ ever heard, in fitting his facts to the case in 
hand; for if they do not suit him, he can shape them to his 
purpose. ‘The following is a brief abstract of his speech. He 
admitted that slavery was wrong, very wrong, a great evil, 
and no man hated itmore than he, But the.abolitionists com- 
menced their operations in a wrong way, and at a wrong 
place; for the Constitution secured to men the privilege to 
hold their slaves. Therefore, all attempts to emancipate 
were unconstitutional; and no distinguished statesman wag 
an abolitionist. Modern abolitionism must be a bad thing, 
for it opposed colonization. As proef that the society was 
able to do away slavery, he told us that the son of an Afii- 
can king was now in London, getting an education, and that 
Virginia had given to the society a donation of $38,000. 
That it was impossible for two races to live together without 
amalgamation. ‘T’o illustrate this, he showed that the In- 
dians were wasting away before the whites; and that the 
long-continued conflict between the houses of Cork aad Wil, 
liams, in England, (!) was settled by a matrimunial amal- 
gamation of the parties, which saved them both. He then 
suggested his belief, that the whole was a British project to 
Overturn our republican institutions. . We all knew that the 
English had sent over George Thompson to preach abolition- 
ism, and he suspected these agents were British emissaries, 
sustained by British gold, for he could not think that Arthur 
‘Tappan could bear all the expense, . He knew that Arthus 
‘Tappan sent a vast deal of money to the west. ‘That when 
he'was in New York last spring, Tappan desired him tocarry 
out money for him, but he had just told Tappan, he would 
have nothing to do with such business; and then Tappan 
sent it by Mr, Hall of Portsmouth, at the mouth of Scioto, or 
some other man who travelled with him. 

Our speaker then comforted himself, that George Thomp- 
son, the abvlition champion, had heen completely used up 
in London by Mr. Breckinridge. 

To show the ruinous effects of immediate emancipation, 
he told us it would tum loose among us, 300,000,000 nig- 
gers, (!) and, in. the distribution of them,170 or 180 would 
fall to the village of Huntsville—the most of ‘them paupers, 
fle insisted, that it was necessary to cherish hatred against 
the race, for, said he, if hatred is removed, love will succeed 
(for love is the opposite of hatred) and then amalgamation 
is inevitable, for iove leads to marriage, But the coloniza- 
tion scheme would prevent all these é¢vils, and could 
do it, for they had ships, and were abundantly able to remove 
the whole difficulty in 40 or 50 or 15. years. In short, you 
never saw two persons used up in better style than wer 
we. His remarks made two abolitionists. We have not 
jearned further- 

We thence proceeded to Monroe and Dick’s creek, where 
we presented a constitution for an A.-S. Soc. and’ obtained 
the signatures of more than forty. Several others ate favor- 
ably disposed, but wished time to deliberate. There-will, 
doubtless, be a society organized there before long of, say 50 
members, some of the most efficient men in the neighborhood. 
In all the other places where we have delivered addresses, 
we have found advocates of the good cause, and the pecple 
are reflectirg, and, no.doubt, numbers. will getright. » The 
yeomanry of the country are slow but sure.’ ” 

We then crossed the big Miami, and in the neighborhood 
of Millville we lectured four times, There. we found a few 
ready to take hold, Bro. Gilliland thought best to propose 
a constitution, anda few subscribed it. More will be obtains 
ed, and a society will be formed in a few weeks, We nave 
had a very sterile field. We have scattered the seed, and 
our-hope is, that He who has promised to suecour the oppres= 
sed will cause it to grow. We must now return home.. * 


Yours, &e, hoe ee 
JAS, BIOKEY: 
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, er "PROM MI los snes, and revie “hone moma power ex. | Urerested than 
a CET LI papers, mageriversgndat the. Republic. The theme hes | tie; why 
: Mansfield, Nov. 21st., 1836. | been agitated within the halis of legitation’s and ort pe 
Bro. Barry — January last, a divigon toch Tend were 
Since I. last wrote you, T have visited Lorain coun | voted for abolition, and 156 that the s aon 6 Rahat 
: entertained. ‘I'he m seem small ; y a1 


Oberlin, and a few days in Brown- 
just at the close of an interesting | 
series of religious meetings, which had been continued for 
three weeks, with the manifest blessing of God, by the} 
powerful presence of his spirit fo convert sinners and = 

en his people in faith and holy living. I have never . - 

a community in a more deeply interesting state of religiour 
feeling. Such tenderness of  conscience—brokenness Ol 
heart—-love ef the Saviour—fervent prevailing prayer, I 
never before witnessed. Tt seemed as if the whole people 
had‘ come boldly up to the throne of grace and clathed 
in their right mind, were sitting at the feet of Jenm—aed 
that he, in verification ef his promise, had taken up hisa- 
bode in their hearts. 

This revival has occurred at a very important time—just 
as the institution was ceasing its yearly term, and when the 
two or three hundred youug men connected with it, were 
about to scatter abroad through the country, in the capacity 
of teachers, preachers and lecturers. They have gone— 
most of them, I trust, in the fuluess of the gospel. I have 
already heard of the laborsof some of them being attended 
-with the reviving influences of the spirit. NIN& of the 
young men I found, preparing to go out as Anti-Slavery 
Lecturers. With them I passed a week, in reviewing and 
<liscussing the principles of our society, and considering ob- 

.Jections urged against us. They are all young men of tal- 
ents—pleasing address—skilled in the subject they are a- 
bout to present and what is more and better than all, men of 
devoted piety—stimulated and urged on in the efforts they 
are about to make ia behalf of suffering humanity, as I 
trust, by a pure and holy benevolence. Five of them have 
for their field Westerns New York—Four the North-East- 
ern partof this State and Western Pennsylvania. There 
is some probability that Professors Cowls and Whipple will 
#pend the winter, lecturing on the subject in Michigan.— 
‘They left Oberlin, whilst I was there, to be present at the 
convention at Ana Arbour, called for the purpose of organ- 
izing a statesociety, It was their intenticn, if the field was 
ripe for lecturing, to devote themselves to the cause during 
the winter. 

From O. I went to Brownhelm, a village nine miles west 
of O. Here I stayed three or four days; lectured three 
times, and organized a society of 8) members.— William P. 
Harris, Pres.; Edward C. Betts, Sec. 

Post Office address, Brewnhelm, Lorain Co., Ohio. 

From Brownhelm, I started on return for the south of the 
~state. Reached this place on Saturday the 13th. Preached 
in the Congregational church on the Sabbath. Lecture 
during the week in a neighborhood four miles distant. A 
society of some 30 or 40 members will be organized this 
week. Yesterday, preached again in the Congregational 
- church of this place—defended the New ‘Testament from the 
charge of sanctioning slavery. Expect to lecture here Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and then proceed 
on my way to Hamilton and Butler counties. This part of 
the state is ripe for the harvest. The people are ready and 
anxious to hear. I have had pressing invitations from agreat 
number of places to lecture, but, on accouut of appointments 
south, am obliged to declinethem. The Lord is rolling this 

subject upon the minds of the people. Prejudice is giving 
way—truth entering—and opposition faltering and waning. 
Dear brother, let us be encouraged to go forward, nothing 
‘doubting. Victory over this mighty bloody Moloch of our 
country— Slavery, shall soon crown our efforts, We are 
fighting the battles of the Lord. On our banner is inscribed 
—Glory to God, good will to men; truth and love our 
weapons, offensive and defensive. Thus bannered and 
; panoplied, can we fail to triumph? : 

Yours as ever, inthe cause of Christ and suffering hu- 
“manity. 


ty—I spent some time at 
helm. Tarrived at O., 
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from the Edinburgh United Secession Magazine. 
American Slavery. 


THE A. M. COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Happily, the principles of the Colonization Society do 
not express the sentiments of the whole American people. 
A large and influential and evergrowing portion of the com- 
munity have, within the last two years, adopted the princi- 
ples of immediate abolition, and are working these princi- 
ples with prodigious effect. ‘Their whole souls are in the 
cause— their energies are on its side—their prayers are ‘for 
4t—and their happiness is in its advancing prosperity. 
Their zeal and determination far. outstrip ours when we 
“were engaged in a similar enterprise; and the sacrifices 
which we had to make, in comparison of theirs, are only as 
the small dust in the balance. Here it was safe to sympa- 
thize with the slave, and labor for his rescue from the mana- 
cles that bound. him, but there it is dangerous; here it was 
easy, there it is difficult; here it was popular, there it is 
odious; here it was honorable, there it is ignominious. The 
‘man who like Judge Jay, comes boldly forward and 
avows himself a convert to immediate abolition, instantly 
meets with defamation, insult and persecution. » ‘The man 
-who, like Thompson or Garrison, devotes his time and tal- 
ents to public discussion on behalf of the slave, in meetings 
vand through ‘the medium of the periodical press, exp?ses 
himself, it may be, to the rebuke of the President in the 
chalis of Congress, and the curses and execrations of the 
planters and their minions. A price has been set on the 
“heads of some of those who are most prominent in the 
-conflict—their steps have been tracked by hired assassins, 
and their safety hitherto hasbeen only of God. But yet as 

the tide-wave of the mighty ocean advances steadily, not 
withstanding the hurricane which opposes it in its course, 
so in spite of all the fierce antagonist influence with which 
the principles of abolition have to centendy they are sublime- 
ly marching onward through the land, ‘conquering and to 
conquer.’ ‘These principles, as modified by the existing 
state of American society, are, that slave-holding is a hein- 
ous crime in the sight of God, and that the duty, safety, 
~and best interests of all concerned, require its immediate 
abandonment without expatriation ; that the domestic slave- 
trade ought to be terminated; that the character and con- 
dition of the people of color should be elevated, by en- 
-couraging their intellectual, moral, and. religious improve- 
ment, and by removing public prejudice, that thus they may, 
aaccording to their intelectual and moral worth, share an 
equality with the whites of civil .and religious privileges. 

PROGRESS OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

To show, the energy, decision and success with which 
the American abolitionists are acting, we may state that, 
within a very short period, considerably more than three 
hundred anti-slavery societies* have been organized in differ- 
ent parts of the Union, of whose constitution the above 
principles are the basis. They are all pledged to immedi- 
ate emancipation. Not long ago, there was only a clergy- 

, man, here and there, who had the courage to utter any sen- 
timent condemnatory of American prejudices. and Ameri- 
-can slaveholding. Now there are upwards-of a 
avho stand publicly comniitted to the abolition cause—a ‘sac- 
ramental host,’ burning with zeal to remedy the bitter effects 
of their past ignorance or supineness. Numbers more are 

‘inguiring. ‘The subject is now so prominent, that it cannot 

well'be evaded; duty is so plain, that conviction cannot 

easily be resisted; and they also will doubtless advance to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. The seminaries 

.. of education which teem thro t the land, the acade- 
mies, the colleges, the theological halls, are pervaded and 
gnated with abolition principles. Churches have 

. taken up and discussed the all-engrossing theme. ‘The spirit 
ot epication is poured out, and numerous and well atten- 
prayer-meetings arein existence, whose object is to 
wrestle with the Omnipotent Protector and Avenger of the 
oppressed, for his blessing on the efforis which are making 
to secure the emancipation of the injured Africans, and the 

Gestruction of the inveterate prejudices of thei men 

against those who, although of a darker tinge, are yet breth- 

ren of the same family, baving souls as precious and des- 

‘tinies as momentous. The public press is beginning to enlist 

itself a Laps cause. Long did Garrison’s paper, * The 

y’ and one or two others, stand alone in advocati 
the rights of the dlaves: now there are more than,jifip ave 
‘ 


YRNOw neaily three times that number.— Eds, Phil, 7 





ty may 
who marked the re imavities which ; 
the House of Commotis in favor of Parliawn 
or even .in favor of Negro Emancipation, 
comparatively, it 
symptoms which 
om the crime of slavery and _ the odious 
ckin,’ America, as well as Britain, shall stand redeemed, 
egenerated and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius 
| .f universal emancipation,’ 


ted at the meeting of the Orleans county Anti-Slavery So- 


by a reverend father, who has preceded ine, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


a 
land—members of the body of Christ—and who mustap- 
pear among those whom the great Judge will call ms breth- 
ren—I could be ro longer indifferent, nor inactive. 


tiny is to be decided—it will not answer for us to say that 
we were indifferent, and did nothing for these brethren, in 
whose behalf we might have done much good in the way of 
prayer and effort. 
for.these. sufferers, and & channel. of effort, safe and holy, 


to us in that day, “‘I was an hungered and ye gate me no 


stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me 


ye did it not to me.” 
we did not even liftup our hearts in prayer with others as- 
sembled for this special object. 


matter. 


them. But is this all? 
strate, and entreat, with the enticing words of man’s wis- 


angel’s heart, and be guided by the wisdom and meekness of 
a Saviour—yet have we so learned by either revelation or 


work of opening the heart of the master to do justice to his 
slave? Have we yet to learn, that in all our efforts of be- 
nevolence, we must have divine co-operation? 
above all, in such a cause where prejudice, and interest, and 
passion, are all combined against us, and are blown toa 
seven-fold fury, how can we succeed? None but He who 
can reach every recess of man’s dark heart, aud touch every 
spring of action, can be of the Jeast avail here. Shall we not 


every concert of prayer for the slaves, and cry unitedly to the 
Lord, that he would hear the sighingof the captive. 


more probabty than are present here this evening, were anx- 
ious for his liberation. 
complish it! 
endeavor to melt the heart of the implacable Herod! 
in their case, would have been folly.- Did they offer resist- 
ance, or terins of accommodation ? 
who turneth the hearts of kings as the rivers of water are 


angry commotion which now rages in our land? 
nations rage against the truth, and imagine a vain thing— 
when they gather together to oppose Messiah’s kingdom— 
who can direct the storm and give his beloved peace ? 
—none but He who sits’in the Heavens, 
enough to lead us to prayer, when we seetthe state of our be- 


they might find a land where they might serve God, and en 


civil and religious liberty. 
broad shade fillsthe earth. Its healtiful fruit gladdens the 
heartsof millions. But beneath it has been planted the tree 
of slavery. It, too has struck deep its roots, which are pois- 
oning and crowding out from the soil the giant tree of liberty-— 
and it is weaving its serpentine branches among those of the 
nobiler stem. Strange, indeed, that this should be its chosen 
soil ! 
freedom should: be the last home of slavery—and that the 
Sreest nation on the globe should be the very one that clings 
with the greatest tenacity to the most horrid form of oppres- 
sion! . It would seemas if God designed that the two systems 
should come into collisien in their most perfect and ripened 
maturity—that in the-contest the full power of each may 
be manifested: to the world. 
the struggle now? Liberty, Ido not hesitate to say it, civil 
and religious liberty is falling. 
should never be forgotten, that ‘“‘Insurreclions against arbi- 
trary power, tend to liberty: but insurrections against law 
to despotism.» On which side have been the late insurrec- 
tions? Have they not all been against law? 
been charged with exciting insurrection. 
in which I have known the friends of our cause ever to do 


‘makes it impossible for us tu violate the laws of the south, 


“year after year voted in 
entary Reform, 
will find. that, 
is large.. Such are some of the cheering 


mark the rapid dawning of that day, when, 
‘aristocracy of the 


Prayer for the Slave. 
Remarks of C. P. Wing on the fourth resolution, adop- 


ety. 
Mr. Chairman, a thought has been alluded to thisevening, 


There wasa time when I felt but little 
Merest in this subject.. But when it was asserted that there 
ere thousandsof my brethren held in bondage here in this 


When 
re all shall stand before thatbar, at which our final des- 


Ifa season has been set apart for prayer, 
as been prepared—how can you and I bear to hear it said 
neat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; 1 wasa 


ot; sick, and in prison,and ye visited me not ;—for inasmuch 
s yedid it not unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
How can we bear the thought, that 


Itis this thought that has 
ver made me solemn, in my own personal concern in this 


But sir, another reason urges us. Man cannot perform 
his work without the aid ofHim who alone can change the 
eart. ‘There is doubtless to be a powerful conflict of means 
nd instruments in this work, for God will not work without 
We may preach, write, aud remon- 


om—and could we use a seraph’s tongue, and be fired by an 
xperience, as to imagine that this wouid be adequate to the 


And 


hen all rally around the throne of grace, and especially on 


Peter was once in prison—he was in bonds which were 
hought to be secure. And in this state of things a few, not 


And how did they endeavor to ac- 
Did they send a petition to government, and 
This, 


No—they went to Him 


urned—and Peter was soon restored, and joined their little 
ircle. 

And who but God can guide to a happy terminalion the 
When 


None 
It is surely 


oved country: Our fatherscrossed the trackless ocean, that 
oy their rights unmolested. 


Here they planted the tree of 
It has become mighty. Its 


Strange, -beyond conception, that the last home of 


And what is the appearance ot 


The remark of Dr. Beecher 


We have 
But the only way 


this, is by being the innocent occasions and sufferers. In 
this way Jesus Christ was an insurrectionist. But were- 
tort the charge, not in bitterness, but with grief. Our Jaws, 
at the north, are trampled upon, and while an active jealousy 


a strong sympathy here encourages the south by her influence 
to overthrow ours, And weare now compelled to endure a 
state of things, which, so far as we are concerned in this 
cause, is complete anarchy and prostration of law. And 
where isourhope?. In God—in God alone. He can give 
us courage and meekness to glorify him in the fires, as well 
as well as cause the wrath of man to praise him. If we 
cannot now be induced to pray, what is it thatcan drive us to 
a mercy seat, when not merely God’s promises, the greatness 
of the work, and example invite us—but such alarming fears 
for the weifare of our beloved country. 
Ihave oue more motive which I would urge, and I shall 
cease. God has promised to do this work. A brother 
who has preceded me has suggested that it is possible we 
may be unsuccessful. We may be overwhelmed by the 
currentof evil. And we shall deserve it too, for we have 
not enough remembered the rock of our strength. Seldom 
do we find a place where the concert of prayer for slaves is 
observed. But our cause will not fail. It is wrong to think 
this— tis unbelief of special promise. God shall send us 
help fiom some source. ‘If we at all hold our peace at 
this time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise 
rom another place, and may God grant that we may be 
saved fromthe jucgments of the Lord. Esther 1V. 14.— 
God has said tha: the gospel shail break every yoke, and 
that righteousness shall cover the earth. 1 believe this— 
I believe we are to have a millennium, in which, “holiness 
to the Lord,” shall be-written on allthat we have. But I 


of such an inscription—the name of Slave. 
name of slave will only live in memory when men shall 


time. In inactive, waiting for its accomplishment? 


tions, with fasting, and sackcloth and ashes,’ 
rable this example for our imitation! 
We are told to cease our efforts, and there will be peace 


en fo the 


his brethren. 


ligious Jiberty. 
To.eRration.— What art thou, vain mortal, tha 
daresintrude thyself between my God and me? I 
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animal in existence? May I not possibly be right 
as..well as you? . If so, by w { 
heaven or of earth, can you be justified in assault- 
ing the purity of my motives? The, great God of 
heaven suffers me to enjoy liberties, suffers me to 
investigate freely, and without fear, all subjects 
my mind may chance to pursue, and informs me by 
the eternal laws of nature, that I can only believe 
as my understauding directs me. Yet you, you 
dust and ashes of the earth—arrogating to yoursell 
heaven’s powers, would do that which heaven re- 


of society and send me headlong to eternal punish- 


do not believe that in that day there will ever be found a 
christian master, who shall write on on his brother who 
kneels by his side around the table of the Lord—by the side 
No, sir, the 


love theirneighbors as themselves. And such a time hastens. 
It is fast coming on—and we have the promise of God who 
can do it. And what should we be found doing at such a 


When Daniel ‘understood by books,’ that the yearsof the 
bondage of 118 people were about to be accomplished—the set 
his face unto the Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplica- 
How admi- 


Yes, there would be peace—the terrible calm that precedes 
the heaving of the earthquake, and wild war of the elements 
of heaven. It would be the peace of a strong delusion to 
believe a lie that betokens the coming of the wrath of heav- 
uttermost. We may cease our efforts. The 
government of law may be annihilated—and every voice 
that is 1aised in behalf of the African may be drowned.— 
We may beterrified into submission to the-will of mobs.— 
We are frail, and may lose our temper, and our courage, and: 
no Christian may dare to speak for Christ in the person. of 
But when such a time shall come, then the 
period shall be fully arrived, whenit shall be time for! the 
church of God.to charter.a vessel to waft her to some. more 
friendly clime,. where she can plant the tree of civil and re- 


I have an account to settle with heaven, am I not 


n? Or if you are, why insult | 
) me’ to the world as the vilest 





hat grant either of | q 


0 


fuses to do! You would stay the progress of my 
mind, you would end inquiry which did not ex- 
actly suit you; you would prostrate me in the eyes 


ment! Away from this land persecuting spirit! 


Away from this fair earth thou spoiler —Franklin. | ; 





From the Emaucipator. 
Kat River Settlement, South Africa. 


This settlement was formed at the time of the 
liberation of the Hottentots from the slavery in 
which they had been held by the farmers. Out 
of 30,000 thus liberated, 25,000 settled down in 
six months, as steady laborers in the colony, and 
worked better than ever before. The remaining 
5,000 were established in this settlement on the 
Kat River. These, be it remembered, were Hot- 
tentots—slaves—and the most degraded of the 
degraded. It was confidently predicted that if 
liberated they would not work, but would become 
idle vagabonds—a nuisance to the colony. But 
mark the resuli—In December 1833, a temper- 
ance meeting was held ia the above named settle- 
ment. Seven hundred people were present. ‘The 
meeting, such was the interest felt, was continued 
six hours, in the course of which it was addressed 
by seventy-three native speakers. 
The present condition of these emancipated 
ones, may be learned from the following state- 
ment cf a Mr. Read, at a special meeting of the 
London Missionary Society. By the way, what 
a testimony too in regard to the influence of colo- 
nies and the impossibility of promoting morals 
and religion, so long as oppression reigns! 
Mr. Read, junior, next addressed the meeting, 
and after alluding to the difficulties the mission- 
aries had td encounter in Africa, said, “Your 
missionaries have done much for that country. 
Its broken fragments were brought to the mission- 
ary stations, and instructed in morals, in the Bible, 
and in every thing that can make life happy 
here. When your missionaries first came, they 
had to struggle with many difficulties, apart from 
that depravity which is common to men in a state 
of nature. They found the natives suffering 
from wrongsinflicted upon them by the colonists; 
but it pleased God in his providence to raise up 
that man of whom both my friends have spoken 
this morning, who represents the cause of that 
nation, and who procured for them the charter of 
their hberties which has brought a new state of 
things into that once unhappy country. It is 
from that time that we date the existence of the 
Hottentots in that country. It is well known that 
neither the arts nor the sciences, nor any thing 
that is valuable, can flourish on: the soil of oppres- 
sion. Individuals, it is true, may be converted 
to God, but it is when oppression is banished, 
and then alone that religion and morals can 
flourish. Your missionaries have stood betwixt 
the task-masters and the oppressed, in a country 
where both the oppressed and the oppressor were 
degraded almost toa level with the beasts that 
perish. Your missionaries have in that country 
about sixty scheols. ‘There are now about twelve 
thousand of the Hottentot population under the 
influence of Christian instruction, and though 
they are not all converted Christians, yet they 
are all professing. Christians; and their walk and 
conversation in the world show that they have 
felt the influence of religion. Ona the Kat river 
settlement where it was my happiness to labor 
for a season, we have about twelve schools, which 
are taught by natives who were educated at our 
own normal school at Phillippolis. There is 
one circumstance connected with the Kat river 
settlement, which I am desirous of mentioning. 
Though it is a most important sphere of the Soci- 
ety operations in that country, the station costs 
but little or nothingtothe Society. These schools 
are supported by the natives themselves. ‘The 
society advancesthe weekly or monthly allowan- 
ces to the natives, but attheend of the year the 
people subscribe an amount which is sufficient to 
refund tothe society the money which has been 
advanced. They built their church and school 
rooms at their own expense, except one at Bux- 
ton, which was built by contributions receiv- 
ed from the individual whose name it bears.— 
The people at Kat river are not only anxious that 
the children should be educated, but they are de- 
sirous that the society should be burdened as little 
as possible with the expense. Before the late war 
broke out, the subscribers to the auxiliary society 
had come tothe resolution that one of the mission- 
aries at the Kat river should be supported by them. 
The education of the people of South Africa is 
important in-another point of view. The natives 
are now under the British protection, the protec- 
tion of law has been extended to them; but there 
is something which still renders their condition 
very perilous, and that is prejudice. Govern- 
ment can only extend Jegal rights to the people; 
they cannot remove prejudice. Ignorance is the 
mother of prejudice, and though you cannot 
scold the peopleinto a love of the natives, yet you 
can do something else? Whatcan you do? You 
can raise the native mind. If you do not raise 
the people you will lose all; butif you do raise 
them, you may withdraw your forces, and you will 
do well.” 
Mr. Read dwelt at considerable length on the 
necessity and benefit of a wide extension of educa- 
tion among the people apd then continued: 
“There is another point of which I would remind 
you. As the missionaries of this society, we are 
often in bonds for Jesus’ sake. Istand before you. 
as anindividual who has_ been oppressed in that 
colony, and deprived of liberty. And why? Be- 
cause we would not sacrifice principle to expedien- 
cy. “If we suffer with him,’we shall also reign 
with him.” We carry our gospel principles to 
their full extent, “Do untoothers as ye would that 
they. should do unto you.” We are prepared to 
renew our work, though bonds and imprisonments 
may await us in that country. I am unworthy 
to be employed in so great a work, but I say, 
“Flere am 1, send me.” Igo back to that country 
nothing wavering, and acting upon the same prin- 
ciples which we did before. We hope that op- 
ion will never make us sacrifice the truths of 
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‘competent to’settle it: myself? Cari you be more 





5 
of eighty years of age, oa ed at our 


ty. We were somuch interested in the old man’s 
eventful history, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of Jaying it before our readers, 
/an conversing with him, that his clear and strong 

intellect was {s'ill undimmed by age, and that 

his memory was indeed a store house of the thrill- 

ing events of the olden time when Kentucky won ‘ 
for herself the glorious title ofthe dark and bloody 

ground.” —Lou. Journ. 


old family servant who has ridden on horseback 
down here from Woodford to see some relations in 


Butler, tlie author of the History of Kentucky. I 
hope you will not be offended at the liberty I take 
in introducing to your acquaintance this pure and 
patriotic negro. 
earliest settlers of Kentucky, 
weeks at the mouth of Beargrass in the year 
1775, then a dreary wilderness, now the lovely city 
of Lousville. 
when he went to the Cherokee Towns to propose 
the purchase of Kentucky, and was present in 1775 
when the treaty was made. 
the wilderness twelve times before the fall of 1780, 
when his master’s family moved out to Boons- 
berough, on which trip he displayed his superior 
capacity asa hunter, by shooting and killing a 
large buffalo when all the white men failed. 
was also with his master at the French Lick, now 
Nashville, in the spring of 1780, when that place 
was settled by Henderson & Co, Jack well knew 
Daniel Boone, as he was with him for many years, 
and frequently hunted with him. Old Monk, who 
is referred to in Butler’s History of Kentucky, as 
having been with his master, Capt. Estill, at Es 
till’s defeat, was Jack’s special friend. Monk 
died in 1834, only two years ago, in Madison 
county. Jack, from having been a portmanteau 
servant, was familiar with the names and charac- 
ters of all the prominent men of that day, and still 
has a keen memory as to all that relates tothe early 
history of Kentucky, remembering even the war 
songs and dances, which he learned at the Chero- 
kee Towns in 1774. 
has done as much as any other living man towards 
the first settling of Kentucky, still he does not re- 
count, for favor’s sake, the dangers and difficulties 


A Veteran ) 
‘and venerable negro, upwards 
ce. yester- 
ay, and handed us the following letter from one 
f the most respectable citizens of Wopdford coun- 





A white-headed 


We found, 


Louisville, Dec. 2, 1836. 
Dear Sir,—I have accidentally met here with an 


his place,and pay a long promised visit to Mann 


This old man is a relic of the 
He camped two 


He waited on his master in 1774 


He travelled through 


He 


Though Jack feels that he 


he has encountered and endured, nor does he claim 
from his country a pension, a sword, or an office, 
but merely asks, while here, the public privilege of 
passing uninterrupted these streets over which he 
has so often trodden in pursuit of deer, bear, &c. 
Respectfully, yours. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








TO PARENTS AND SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


WARM Friend of Common Schools has said,— 
4% “Among the duties of the guardians of public edu- 
cation, it is one thing to provide the ways aud means in 
support of the cause, another to obtain competent teachers, 
and last, to furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the 
artist, if you would expect the best result from their labors, 
with proper tools and materials—that is to say, with the 
best books. Money lavished in the purchase of inferior 
books, is not only lost: but that time which is the most pre- 
cious to the young for improvement, is gone, and cannot be 
redeemed.” 

The friends of education are requested to examine the 
“ECLECTIC SEKIES OF SCHOOL BOOKs.”»— 
Their merit will doubtless, gain, for them a wide circula- 
tion, and they are recommended to all ‘Teachers who wish 
to introduce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS—ECLECTIC SERIES. 
Pusiisnep BY Truman & Situ, Cincinnati. 


Pittsburgh, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeeling, by 
J. Fisher & Son: Louisville, by Morton & Smith: Nash. 
ville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. T. Skill- 
man: Natchez, by Pearce & Becanson: New Orleans, 
by tlotchkiss & Co: St. Louis, by George Holton, 
THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures to teach 
young children how to spell and read. By Wm. H. 
M‘Guffey, Professor in Miaini University, Oxford. In 
ress. 
THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; For young 
children, consisting of progressive lessons in 1eading and 
spelling in easy words of one and two syllables. Tllustra- 
ted with numerous handsome pictures. By William H. 
McGuffey, Professor in Miami University, Stereotyped. 
THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; consisting 
of interesting progressive lessons in reading and spelling, in- 
tended for the younger classes in schools. Illustrated with 
numerous handsome engravings, By Wm. H. M’Guffey, 
Professor in Miami Uuiversity. Stereotyped. 
THE ECLECTiC THIRD READER; containing 
choice lessons in prose and poetry; with plain rules and 
directions for avoiding common errors. By William H. 
McGuffey. Professor in Miami University. In press. 
THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a selection 
of exercises in reading, from standard American and Eng- 
lish authors; with rules and directions. By William H. 
M?Guffy, Professor in Miami University. In press 
It is believed, that the Eclectic Readers are not equalled 
by any other series in the English language. Professor 
M’Guffy’s experience in teaching, and special attention, 
in early life, to the department of reading and spelling— 
his peculiar acquaintance with the wants of the young 
mind—and his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of 
common schools, render him most admirably qualified for 
his undertaking. ‘This series of Readers is the result of 
much labor. In preparing the two first books, he has takén 
a class of young pupils into his own house, and has taught 
them spelling and reading for the express purpose of being 
able to judge with the greatest accuracy of the best method 
of preparing the Reading Books. 
The lessons and stories which he has adopted in the first and 
second books, are probably the most simple, and yet the 
most instructive, amusing, and beautiful for the young mind 
that can be found in our language. The third and fourth 
books, being in regular gradation above the first and second, 
are made up of beautiful and chaste selections from prose 
and poetry :.the whole forming a progressive series, (of ex- 
cellent moral tendency) peculiarly adapted tg the purpose 
of instruction. 
THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive method 
of instruction; with a concise system of Book-keeping; de- 
signed for common schools and academies. By Joseph Ray, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati; late teacher of Arithmetic in’ that -Institu- 
tion. In press. 
The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises with 
the use of the’slate, making a very complete system for all 
ractical purposes—being in dollars and cents. 
RAY’s LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 
Ray’s Litte Arithmetic consists of tables, questions and 
exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; designed to go 
before the slate and prepare forit.. Itis very simple, clear, 
progressive, and adapted to the capacities of young children. 
Several thousands have been sold in a short time, and it is 
considered the best intellectual arithmetic for young begin- 
ners ever published. ; 
RAY’S TABLES. AND RULES; in Arithmetic, for 
children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stere- 


A careful examination of these arithmetics will show oe. 
theauthor (whois a very successful teacher of arithmetic 7 
mathematics) has prepared them—as all books for. schoo! 
uses ought to be prepared—from the results of ‘actual ex- 
periment: and. observation in the school-room, They are 
comprehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of mat- 


terin works.of this class; and by judicious 
printing, are rendered the cheapest books in this 
of education. 


arrangement jy, 
department 


The Eclectic System of Instruction now 
Prusia, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘It is in these co 
tries that the subject of education has been deemed of 
mount importance.’ The art of teaching, particular} vie ‘ 
there been most ably and minutely, investigated, ye 
The Eclectic System, aims at embodying all the valu 
ble principles of previous systems, without adhering slavish. 
ly to the dictates of any master, or the views of any aity, 
ie pide ane sone wen for the mere expansion iH 
mind, to the neglect of positi 1 : 
speniaiiea? 8 positive knowledge and_ practical 
It is often asked, ‘why have we so 
books, and so few which are really m 
to the purpose of instruction 2° 
This question, though ‘often asked, may 
swered. Want cf adaptation to their work 
the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true cause 
be attributed the ill success of many of tok 
to prepare books for the school room. 
Upon the same principle that a mechanic. or any ot! 
person, seldom attains success in more than one art “4 
also, it must be admitted, that no one man can expect ie 
ceed in preparing books for every department of the saheak 
A man may possess eminent attainments as a scholar and 
be very familiar with the sciences, but still he may not She 
apt to teach,’ nor even successful in preparing one of th 
most elementary works for primary schools, . 
Again; A person maybe highly successful in ¢ 
ration of an Arithmetic, and receive the well merited 
praise and thnks of a large numbor of teachers and 
rents, for his admirable adaptation of Principles to the Kon 
nile mind—and yet utterly fail in preparing a Grammar. 
ora work on Geography: and for the simple reason that 
his powers are not adapted to that particular d artment 
In prepasing the Eciectic Series or Scnoor 0O0Ks the 
principle of division of labor has been adopted, and the 
books for the different departments have been assigned to 
diffe.ent individuals—to men of a peculiar charaeter who 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the branches 
they have undertaken, and who know the wants of schools 
from actual experiment and observation in the school room 
The Ectectic Series will be extended as fast as a 
due regard for the interests of the hooks will admit. 
It isthe determination of the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type and 
good paper—to have them well bound, and to sell them at 
low prices, 
School Committees and Teachers will be gratus 
itously supplied with copies of the above books for exami- 
nation, on application to any of the publishers, 


Predominates in 


many inferior school- 
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UST RECEIVED an‘ for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society corner of Fifth and 
Plumb streets, Cineinnati, 
BOUND VOLUMES, 
; Single copy, 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, 
Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith-Containing , 
Clarkson’s History of the abolition of the 


Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 
port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
Channing on slavery. 50 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs? appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of sik 
The Fountain, a small pocket manuel contain- 
ing a text for each cay in the year, with an 
apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 18} 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 
mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness. 374 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. J, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages, 7% 
An inquiry into the character and tendency of 
the American, Colinization and Anti-slavery 
Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 38 
A Sketch of the law relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 624 
Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native African 
and a slave. 25 
The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 
Author of an appeal in favor of that class of 
Americans called Africans. 1 00 
Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U.S, 50 
Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 
Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. &. 25 
A small coilection of Anti-slavery Hymns. 06 
Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce, by Thomas 
Price. 25 
Spirit of Humanity. 50 
Right and Wrong in Boston. 31 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 25 
Godwin on Slavery. 624 
Paulding* 62h 
Enemies of the Constitution Discovered. 564 
Songs of the Free. 5 
Poetical Works of Elizhbeth Margaret Chand- “ 
Jer. ie 
Narrative of the late riotous Riotous Proceed- 
ings against the Liperty or THE Press, 124 
PAMPHLETS. Single one. 
The War in Texas by a citizent of the U.S. 124 
The Texas Insurrection. 6} 
Trial of Reuben Crandall. 25 
Third Report of Am. A.-S. Soc. 124 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ S. 6t 
Miss. Grimke’s Appeal. ti 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 6a 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio 6 


Annual Conference, dc. 
Per hundred, 


Proceedings of the State- Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meet- 


ing of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc, held at 

Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. $8 00 
A small tract of 16 pages containing au extract 

from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lectures 

on Revivals, also an extract of a letter from 

James G. Birney, Esq. of Kentucky, to a 

gentleman in this city; all relating to the duty 

of churches in reference to slavery and slave 

holders. 2 00 
Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood 

engravings, for the use of free American chil- 

dren. 10 08 
Second Annuel Report of the American Anti- 

Slavery society. «2 08 
Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 

vention. 8 00 
The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade 

and of slavery illustrated in a Se:mon, by ) 

Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 50 
The West India Question by C. Stuart. 8 00 
Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, , 

by American Churches. 3 
First Annual Report N. E. A. S. Soc. 8 
Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. 

conference of the Methodist Episcopal 1250 
Church. ve 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2&3 18 
First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 80 
Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 5 
Convention. 12 
First Annual Report of the New York Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 6 00 
Address to the Society of Friends,by Chas. 00 

Marion. 4 @ 
Juvenile Poems. 2 00 
Aati-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 6 4 
Narrative of Amos Dresser. 5 
Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 300 

a committee from the ree Ay Kentucky. py 

Thompson's ure, . 

Tmmediate, not Gredent Emancipation, a 
Foes aaa Females of Ohio, by James O. Thame, 4 


ALSO, 
THE AMERICAN ANTISLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1837, at: $4,00 per 100 


ts. single 
50 cents a doz., 6} cen ne Ba f ; 
Wilberforce’s Portraits. 
et. 
pee esta Letter Paper, Cards, Medals, fe. 
= a 
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URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth ste 
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NTI-SLAVERY OFFICE OF PHIL ADELPH? 
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€+,DONALDSON & CO. 
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CUTLERY, in all me 16, 
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the gospel, for which your ancestors have bled. 








